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NIKODEMUS 
SIEGFRIED MENDNER, 


KOLN 
SYNOPSIS* 


Nicodemus has been identified with Naqdemon ben Gorion, a rich Jew who figures 
prominently in midrashic tradition. Arguments for and against this identification fall 
short of certainty. A careful analysis of all the passages relating to Nicodemus in the 
Fourth Gospel places the question in a new perspective. 

The account of the conversation by night (John 3 1-21) is full of inconcinnities. Jesus’ 
oracular utterances are irrelevant, and Nicodemus’ questions are naive and foolish. For 
example, why does Jesus suddenly stipulate the necessity of birth from above and exclude 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven in reply to Nicodemus’ opening statement: ‘‘We 


know that you are a teacher sent from God"? Again, after Jesus plays on the Greek word 


pneuma to show that it is impossible for one to understand the meaning of birth from the 
Since 


spirit, Nicodemus is rebuked into permanent silence for not understanding it. 
Nicodemus does not appreciate Jesus’ report of earthly things he cannot be expected to 
grasp heavenly things. But where has Jesus told of earthly things? In the course of the 
chapter Nicodemus disappears without a trace, while Jesus evaporates into a mist of 
christological dogma, The last allusion to Nicodemus (John 19 $9) must likewise be excised. 

The authentic setting of the Nicodemus tradition is to be found in chap. 7. In the 
original Gospel Nicodemus appeared at this point only. After speaking for the legal rights 
of an accused man (7 51), he accepted the challenge of his colleagues that he investigate 
the Galilean. Then follows the actual conversation between Nicodemus and Jesus. Stripped 
of all insertions and elaborations, it consisted of John 3 2, 8a, 7b, 9, 10, 12b, 18a, and excerpts 
from vss. 31-85. To Nicodemus’ first statement and later question, Jesus responds by impugn- 
ing the competence of the questioner and validating his own witness to heavenly matters. 
Relocating the conversation in its original position eliminates all the evidences of textual 
disturbance now present in chaps. 7 and 8. 

The process by which the present third chapter was constructed out of the original data 
was completed not later than A. D. 175, while the displacement from chap. 7 occurred not 
earlier than A.D. 125. Though the historicity of Nicodemus is not to be questioned, he is 


not to be identified with the Naqdemon ben Gorion of Jewish tradition. 


* Prepared at the request of the Editor by Prof. W. F. Orr of Western Theological 


Seminary. 
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= IKODEMUS ist im Johannesevangelium Repridsentant derjenigen 

Juden, die von Jesus erfaBt sind (31 #. das nachtliche Gesprach), 
gelegentlich bei ihren christenfeindlichen Volksgenossen fiir ihn eintreten 
(7 50 #.), auch durch den Kreuzestod nicht irre werden (19 39) und 
trotzdem kein entscheidendes christliches Bekenntnis wie Nathanael 
ablegen. Uber die Anerkennung des von ‘Gott kommenden Lehrers’ 
(3 2) gelangen sie nicht hinaus.””* So erscheint diese Gestalt dem Evan- 
gelisten ‘‘vielleicht wertvoll als Typus der Halbglaubigkeit in Israel, 
mehr noch als apologetisch brauchbarer Beweis dafiir, da8® sich der 
Anhang Jesu keineswegs nur aus Fischern, Zéllnern und Siindern rekru- 
tiert hat.’’? Damit ist dem Nikodemus sicher keine dankbare Rolle 
zugedacht. Sein Wesen wirkt unklar und lat Profil vermissen, und so 
schwankt man zwischen Anerkennung und Ablehnung, durchaus_ be- 
strebt, diesem Manne Gerechtigkeit widerfahren zu lassen, so wie er sie 
vor seinen Leuten fiir Jesus gefordert hat. 

Der Jude Nikodemus tragt, wie die Jiinger Andreas und Philippus, 
einen griechischen Namen, der ins Hebriische iibersetzt Naqdemon, 
abgekiirzt Naqqai lautete. Solche Fremdnamen drangen seit der Alexan- 
derzeit in Palastina ein und hielten sich auch nach der Ausscheidung des 
heidnischen Religionswesens durch die Makkabierkampfe.3 Wir kennen 
einen gewissen Gesandten des Aristobulos an Pompejus namens Niko- 
demus,‘ und in ihm hat man den Ahnherrn des vornehmen jerusalemi- 
schen Geschlechtes erblickt.s Fiir eine Gleichsetzung mit der Gestalt 
des vierten Evangeliums kame der Zeit nach der Vater jenes Gorion in 
Frage, der die Ubergabeverhandlungen mit der rémischen Besatzung 
leitete. Seine Schwester dient als warnendes Beispiel fiir sagenhaften 
Reichtum, der beim Tempelbrand in bittere Armut umschlagt. Leider 
steht der Name des Mannes nicht fest, da statt Nikodemus auch Niko- 
medes gelesen wird. Immerhin scheint die palastinensische Uberlieferung 
der ersten Annahme ein gewisses Ubergewicht zu geben; denn in dem 
uns aus dem spiteren Midrasch recht gut bekannten Naqdemen ben 
Gorion diirften die Namen von Vater und Sohn verschmolzen sein.’ 
Dieser selbst soll urspriinglich Buni oder Bunai geheiBen haben und 
einer der drei steinreichen Manner Jerusalems gewesen sein, die sich 


* O. Bauernfeind, in: Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2.ed., IV (1930), 560. 

2, W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium (Handbuch zum NT 6), 3. ed. (1933), p. 61. 

3H. Strathmann, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (NT-Deutsch 4), 6. ed. (1951), 
p. 67. 

4 Josephus, Antiq. XIV, 3, 2. 

8 A, Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, 2. ed. (1948), p. 84. 

6 Josephus, De bello Iud. I1, 451 iiberliefert Neuxoundovs, wahrend der lateinische 
Hegesipp Nicodemz liest. 

7So vermutet Schlatter, op. cit., p. 84. Anders H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, II (1926), p. 414. 
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anheischig machten, das Volk wihrend der Belagerung der Stadt durch 
Titus aus eigenen Mitteln zu erhalten. Wenn man immer wieder ver- 
sucht, gerade diesen israelitischen Magnaten fiir die Identifizierung zu 
bemiihen, so erklart sich das leicht daraus, da8 auch der johanneische 
Nikodemus nach Aussage von 19 39 sehr reich gewesen zu sein scheint. 
Doch erweist sich diese Basis nicht als sehr tragfahig. Der Evangelist 
bezeichnet Nikodemus als ein angesehenes Mitglied des Synedriums (3 1), 
als einen fiihrenden Schriftgelehrten (3 10). Dagegen scheint die Geltung 
des genannten Naqdemon fast ausschlieBlich auf seinem Reichtum zu 
beruhen. ‘‘Gegen die Gleichsetzung des Nikodemus mit dem Naqdemon 
b. G. spricht aber vor allem die Erwagung, daB es diesem doch wohl 
schwerlich wiirde méglich gewesen sein, seine einfluBreichen Beziehungen 
zu den offiziellen Kreisen der Synagoge trotz seines Anschlusses an die 
jerusalemische Christengemeinde noch bis zum Untergang des jiidischen 
Staatswesens im Jahre 70 aufrechtzuerhalten.’’ 

Dieser Schlu8 griindet sich freilich ‘auf falsche Anschauungen oder 
unbewiesene Primissen. Ist Nikodemus wirklich Christ gewesen, und 
hat er bis zuletzt treu zur Gemeinde gestanden? Daf er nach johan- 
neischer Schau am Begrabnis Jesu teilgenommen hat, ist kein schliissiger 
Beweis weder fiir die eine noch die andere Annahme. Auch jener in der 
rabbinischen Literatur als Jiinger Jesu registrierte Namensvetter Naqqai, 
der neben einem gewissen Bunai erwahnt und darum mit dem ehemals 
so genannten Naqdemon gleichgesetzt wird’, ist nicht recht zugkraftig. 
Noch weniger beweisen die Ansichten und Uberzeugungen spaterer 
Christen. Der unter verschiedenen Titeln und in verschiedenen Sprachen 
erhaltene apokryphe Bericht iiber Proze8 und Tod, Auferstehung und 
Héllenfahrt Jesu soll aus der Feder dieses Pharisders geflossen sein 
(Evangelium Nicodemi). Bald weifS man von seiner Taufe und Ver- 
folgung und feiert gar sein Gedachtnis.'° 

Was von dem johanneischen Nikodemus angenommen wird, gilt 
mutatis mutandis fiir den Naqdemon des Midrasch. Weder braucht dieser 
vortibergehend noch dauernd Anhinger der neuen Lehre gewesen zu sein. 
Und so diirfte hier noch kein hinreichendes Argument gegen die Gleich- 
setzung gegeben sein.'' Auch die vorgebrachten chronologischen Be- 
denken wiegen nicht schwer. Aus Joh 34 hat man herauslesen wollen, 
da8 Nikodemus bereits zu Jesu Zeiten ein Greis gewesen sei. Doch wird 


§ Strack-Billerbeck, II, p. 417. 

9 Strack-Billerbeck, II, pp. 417 f. 

% Die Epistola presbyteri Luciani von 415 meldet Taufe und Verfolgung des 
Nikodemus (Migne, PL, XLI, 809 f.). Sein Gedachtnis feiern die Serviten und Passio- 
nisten am 27, Marz, die Kopten am 25. Juli. Cf. U. Holzmeister im Lexikon fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, 2. ed., VII (1935), 571 f. 

" Fr, Biichsel, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (NT-Deutsch 4), 4. ed. (1946), p. 51 
argumentiert faisch: ‘‘Dieser Nakdemon kénnte mit Nikodemus identisch sein, doch 
hért man nichts davon, da dieser Nakdemon Christ war.” 
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bezweifelt, daB er hier auf sich angespielt habe.” Immerhin muB zuge- 
geben werden, daB das ‘‘angesehene Mitglied des Synedriums” und der 
“fiihrende Schriftgelehrte” (s. 0.) nicht mehr sehr jung gewesen sein 
kann.'3 Also miibte Nikodemus hochbetagt den jiidischen Krieg miterlebt 
haben. Dieser Folgerung entgeht, wer in Nikodemus den reichen Jiing- 
ling sieht, der nach Aussage von Luk 18 18 eine ahnlich hohe Stellung 
wie jener innegehabt zu haben scheint." 

Wie dem auch sei, wir kommen iiber Vermutungen nicht hinaus und 
miissen mit einem gewissen Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit zufrieden sein. 
Vielleicht verhilft eine sorgfaltige Analyse der einschlagigen Stellen im 
vierten Evangelium zu etwas mehr Licht. Dabei wird sich allerdings 
zeigen, daB das eigentliche uns von Nikodemus aufgegebene Problem auf 
einer ganz anderen Ebene liegt und da diese johanneische Gestalt 
berufen ist, zu einer Schliisselfigur des gesamten Evangeliums zu werden.'s 

Das Nachtgesprach mit Nikodemus 3 1-21 wird so eingefiihrt, daB 
man von seinem Verlauf und Ausgang gré$te Wirkung erwartet. Son- 
derbarerweise erfahren wir nicht, was fast alle Interpreten stillschweigend 
oder unter ausdriicklichem Hinweis auf 1938 ¢. ergainzen (!), dab 
Nikodemus die nachtliche Stunde aus Furcht vor den Juden wahlt."® 
Einen anderen verniinftigen Grund kann diese Mitteilung nicht haben."? 


™ Cf. Biichsel, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 

3C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St John (1955), p. 170: “It is possible, 
though by no means certain, that he may have been in Jerusalem as a young man 
(though hardly as an &Gpxwyv) forty years earlier.” 

™ Dies vermutet B. W. Beacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), 
pp. 382, 520. Siehe auch J. H. Bernard, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St John (I. C. C.), I (1928), p. 99. Anders Barrett, op. cit., p. 174. 

*s Dieser Aufsatz ist eine Erginzung und Fortsetzung meiner friiheren Unter- 
suchungen: ‘‘Johanneische Literarkritik,"’ ThZ (Basel), VIII (1952), 418 ff. (= Mend- 
ner I); “‘Die Tempelreinigung,”” ZNW, XLVII (1956), 93 ff. (= Mendner IT); “Johannes 
und die Synoptiker,"” N7St, IV (1958), 282 ff. (= Mendner III). 

%© So E. Schwartz, ‘“‘Aporien im vierten Evangelium. II,’’ Nachrichten der Gott. Ges. 
Wiss. (1908), 116. Im folgenden werden die Aporien I-IV nur nach Seite zitiert (Aporien 
III and IV sind im gleichen Band erschienen, Aporien I ein Jahr vorher). 

™7 Der Besuch bei Nacht beweise ‘‘die Schwiche des eigenen Glaubens und Charak- 
ters,” meint Fr. Tillmann, Das Johannes-Evangelium, 4. ed. (1931), p. 88. Nikodemus 
sei ‘kein Kind des Tages,” versichert O. Holtzmann, Das NT, II (1926), p.972. Abhnlich 
symbolisiert Barrett, op. cit., ». 170: ‘It is perhaps more probable that he intended to 
indicate the darkness out of which Nicodemus came into the presence of the true Light 
(cf. vv. 19-21)."" Auch R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Meyers Kommentar 
NT), 11. ed. (1941 u. 6.), p. 94, 4 u. a. kiinsteln: ‘‘Vielmehr soll wohl sein Eifer dadurch 
charakterisiert werden, wie denn nichtliches Studium bei den Rabbinen empfohlen 
wird” (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, II, p. 420). Es bestand kein Grund zur Erwahnung dieses 
fiir die Erzihlung bedeutungslosen Umstandes, halt B. WeiB, Das Johannesevangelium 
als einheitliches Werk (1912), p. 57, entgegen. Genau so wenig befriedigt die von Schlatter, 
op. cit., p. 85, in Anlehnung an K. Bornhauser, Das Johannesevangelium, eine Missions- 
schrift fiir Israel (1928), p. 26, gegebene Erklirung, da8 fiir die Erérterung des gréBten 
aller Geheimnisse besondere Stille und Einsamkeit nétig seien. 
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Aber dariiber wundert man sich wiederum; denn Anla8 zur Furcht war 
anlaBlich dieses ersten Auftretens Jesu nicht gegeben,'* am allerwenig- 
sten vor den schemenhaften Gestalten der Juden, wie sie sich in den 
vorangehenden Versen prisentieren.'? Das klare und selbstsichere Zeug- 
nis des Pharisiiers in V. 2 iiberrascht. Worauf griindet es sich? Jesus ist 
noch kaum an die Offentlichkeit getreten, und schon scheint jedermann 
iiber ihn Bescheid zu wissen. Nikodemus beruft sich auf Zeichen, welche 
man sich nach 2 23 gleichsam als unter Ausschlu8 der Offentlichkeit — 
vor allem der feindseligen Pharisier — geschehen denken mu’. Man hat 
freilich das exegetische Kunststiick fertiggebracht, hier eine Anspielung 
auf das eine Kanawunder’® oder auf die zahlreichen synoptischen Zeichen 
zu sehen.??, Aus dem Plural ‘‘wir wissen’”’ (2) soll man heraush6ren, daB° 
“auch andere Schriftgelehrte im Hohen Rat sich von dem neu aufge- 
tretenen Rabbi angezogen fiihlten.””?  Etwa durch seinen rigorosen 
Tempelauftritt? 

Nun beginnt der Dialog. Die Antwort Jesu, da8 man nur unter der 
Bedingung einer Zeugung von oben*} das Gottesreich schauen kénne (3s), 
scheint vorauszusetzen, ‘‘da8 davon in der Predigt des neuen Rabbi 

8 Richtig Fr. Spitta, Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu (1910), 
p. 78. 

19 Cf. Mendner I, pp. 420 ff. und II, pp. 98 ff. 

270 A. Meyer, ‘Die johanneische Literatur,” 7ThR, XIII (1910), 20. 

# Barrett, p. 171: ‘‘The only sign narrated up to this point is that at Cana, but there 
is no need to conjecture displacement in the gospel; John assumes that his readers are 
familiar with the synoptic tradition and the many miracles described there.”’ 

2B. Weib, op. cit., p. 57. W. Lauck in Herders Bibelkommentar, XIII (1941), p. 89 
schwort auf einen ‘Plural der Verlegenheit,”” wihrend A. Meyer, op. cit., seinerseits aus 
der Mehrzahl das besondere Zutrauen des Nikodemus herauszuhéren glaubt. 

23 “Gywiev kommt sonst bei Johannes nur im raumlichen Sinn= ‘von oben’ vor, 
s. 331, 19 11, 23; so wird es auch 33 ‘von oben’=‘von Gott’ bedeuten. Dafiir spricht 
weiter Joh 1 13, 1 Joh 2 29, 3 9, 4 7, 51, wo die neue Geburt regelmibig als eine Geburt 
aus Gott erscheint, und Joh 3 7, 8, wo das yerynd nvac vw ev erklart wird durch yevyn- 
Unvat éx Tov mvevparos” (Strack-Billerbeck, II, p. 420). Siehe auch Bauer, op. cit., 
p. 51 und Bernard, p. 102. Ebenso setzt sich Fr. Biichsel im Th. W., I, p. 378 entschieden 
fiir die Bedeutung ‘“‘von oben” ein: “Eine anfainglich nur formale Kennzeichnung der 
Geburt im Sinne von d (=von neuem) vorauszusetzen und so das Mifbverstehen des 
Nikodemus verzeihlicher zu machen, entspricht modernem Empfinden, aber gar nicht 
der Behandlung des Nikodemus durch Jesus bei Joh.”” Offensichtlich hat Jesus nur 
“von oben” gemeint und Nikodemus falsch interpretiert. Dem Ubelstand will die 
uralte Variante dvayevyndy abhelfen. Sie wird von A. Merx, Das Evangelium des 
Johannes (Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem dltesten bekannten Texte II 
2b) (1911), pp. 54 f. befiirwortet und neben Irenaeus, Cyprian (siehe auch die Syra und 
Latina) schon von Justin (Apol. I, 61, 7) bezeugt: kal yap 6 Xptords elrev’ av yr) 
avayevynd nre, ob ur) eloeA\Dnre els THY Bacirelay Tov obpavar’ bri 5é€ Kal adbvaror 
els Tas pntTpas TaY Texovoavy Tos arak yevvwuévous EuBnvac yvavepdoy Taciv 
éorw. Schwartz, p. 363, 1 glaubt, da® der Spruch besser zu Joh 3, 7 passe: det duas 
yevyndnvar advwiev. Auch sei Justins anschlieBende Reflexion logischer durchgefiihrt 
als die Frage des Nikodemus. 
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bereits die Rede gewesen war und da$ Jesus, wenn er wirklich ein gott- 
gesandter Lehrer war, dariiber noch mehr zu sagen hatte als er vor der 
Volksmasse fiir gut befunden.’’*4 Erstaunt fragt man, wo vorher etwas 
von einer Predigt oder irgendeinem lehrenden Auftreten Jesu steht; denn 
seine sonderbare Legitimation 2 19 kann niemand dahingehend auslegen, 
und im iibrigen liest man vorher genau das Gegenteil: ‘‘Er vertraute sich 
ihnen nicht an” (2 24). Den unbelasteten Leser iiberrascht aber nicht 
nur die unvorbereitete Eréffnung der Lehrtatigkeit Jesu,?5 sondern nicht 
minder die Art und Weise, wie sie erfolgt. Auf das Bekenntnis des 
Nikodemus ‘‘wir wissen’’ hatte man eine direkte Entgegnung erwartet, 
weniger diese Forderung in der unpersénlichen Form, wie sie V. 3 er- 
hoben wird. Dabei ist noch zu beachten, da die ‘‘Gottesherrschaft den 
Synoptikern als beliebte Bezeichnung des eschatologischen Heils gilt, 
dagegen der johanneischen Begriffswelt fremd ist.’’*° 

Nikodemus scheint die Antwort Jesu nicht verstanden zu haben; denn 
er erwagt in V. 4 nicht etwa die Méglichkeit einer Zeugung von oben, 
sondern denkt nur an die einer leiblichen Wiedergeburt. Diese Begriffs- 
stutzigkeit tiberrascht. Noch peinlicher ist man davon beriihrt, daB sich 
der Pharisder in der Primitivitat gefallt, nicht einmal vor der Ausmalung 
des Unméglichen zuriickzuschrecken. Auch scheint er nicht die geringste 
Ahnung von Logik zu besitzen. Der Zusatz ‘‘wenn er alt ist’’ spezifiziert 
namlich in unpassender Weise.?7 Was allgemein als unmédglich gilt, 
namlich die leibliche Wiedergeburt, ist selbstverstandlich in allen Einzel- 
fallen und damit fiir jedes Lebensstadium als unméglich anzusehen und 
wird bei vorgeschrittenem Alter nicht unméglicher. Man hat hinter dem 
Verhalten des Pharisders ‘‘Polemik,’’?* Herausforderung oder ablehnen- 
den Zweifel gesehen.?? Ob wohl Jesus das nicht gespiirt hat? Er scheint 
weder die Haltung seines Gesprichspartners noch dessen Einwand im 
mindesten zu beanstanden; denn er gibt ihm keine direkte Antwort,3° 
geschweige daB er ihm eine Abfuhr erteilt. Vielmehr reagiert er friedlich, 
gleichsam an ihm vorbeiredend, mit einer Wiederholung der erstmalig in 


4B. WeiB, op. cit., p. 58. 

4s Diese beanstandete schon K. G. Bretschneider, Probabilia de Evangelii et Episto- 
larum Ioannis A postoli indole et origine (1820), p. 44: ‘‘Multo minus huic appellationi 
sive confessioni conveniunt, quae Iesus v. 3 respondit. Incipit sanctissima affirmatione 
dunv, dunv, neque tamen Nicodemus negaverat; labitur statim ad necessitatem rege- 
nerationis ... . neque de ea quaesiverat pharisaeus.’’ Cf. Schwartz, p. 363, 1. 

26 Bultmann, op. cit., p. 95, 5 erklirt unzureichend: ‘Der Evangelist hat in V. 3 
als Ausgangspunkt fiir Jesu Worte V.5 ff., auf die er hinsteuert, offenbar ein iiberliefertes 
Herrenwort gewiahlt.” 

27 Richtig Schwartz, p. 363, 1. 

8 Biichsel, op. cit., p. 52. 

29 Die Gegenfrage soll ‘‘die Absurditat der Aussage Jesu erweisen’’ (Bultmann, 
p. 96,1). Cf. H. H. Wendt, Die Schichten im vierten Evangelium (1911), p. 25 und Stellen 
wie Joh 5 44, 47; 6 42, 52, 7 15, 8 33, 9 16, 12 34, 14 5. 

3° Richtig Spitta, op. cit., p. 81. 
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V. 3 erhobenen These (5). ‘‘Vermége dieser Einténigkeit,”’ so hat man 
wissen wollen,' “‘legt sich die Forderung wuchtig und unerbittlich auf die 
Seele des Lesers.”’ Freilich erfahrt die erste Definition jetzt durch den 
Zusatz ‘‘Wasser und Geist”’ eine leichte Korrektur, die man so aufnimmt, 
als wenn sich Jesus der Ungenauigkeit seiner Formulierung bewuBt 
wiirde und diesen Fehler schleunigst abstellen wollte. Durch die neuen 
Begriffe ‘‘Wasser und Geist” erhalt nun das urspriingliche ‘‘von oben 
gezeugt werden” eine dogmatische Einengung und wird immer ritsel- 
hafter.32> Da die Bedeutung der Taufe — und nur an diese kann hier 
gedacht werden — im folgenden nicht mehr erwahnt oder beriicksichtigt 
wird, ihre Einbeziehung sogar den Gedankenablauf empfindlich stért, 
wird vielfach ein redaktioneller Eingriff zugestanden.»3 
V. 6 gefallt sich in rhetorischem Spiel. ‘Geist und Fleisch treten sich 
hier — und zwar im Johannesevangelium nur hier34 — wie bei Paulus als 
zwei Sphiren gegentiber, deren letztere nicht nur durch Verganglichkeit, 
sondern auch durch Siindhaftigkeit charakterisiert ist und sich daher 
zum Reiche Gottes schlechthin antithetisch verhalt.’35 Mit diesem 
Gedankengang scheint der nachste Vers wenig zu tun zu haben.’ Die 
eben vorgenommene Einbeziehung des Geistes wird namlich fallen ge- 


lassen und der Ausgangspunkt V. 3 wieder bezogen. Warum ermuntert 
Jesus erst hier seinen Partner in wohlwollender Geste,3? sich nicht zu 


wundern? Dieser Appell wirkt wie eine unmittelbare Antwort auf den 
térichten Einwurf des Nikodemus V. 4.38 Sprachlich ist der prohibitive 
Aorist auffallig. ‘‘Die Regel, daB un mit Conj. Aor. dem Beginn der 
verbotenen Handlung vorbeugen will, wahrend uy mit Imp. Praes. einem 


3! W. Heitmiiller in Die Schriften NT, 3. ed., IV (1918), pp. 64 f. 

32 Dies empfindet Heitmiiller, op. cit., durchaus richtig. 

33 Cf, Bultmann, p. 98, 2. Die Worte téaros xai fehlen in einer Vulgata-Hand- 
schrift (Nestle), ein Indiz, das “‘textkritisch bedeutungslos” sein mag, wie E. von 
Dobschiitz, ‘‘Zum Charakter des vierten Evangeliums,” ZNW, XXVIII (1929), 166, 1, 
feststellt. Die Wucherung hat sich auch in die Parallele V. 8 eingeschlichen, vermochte 
sich aber hier infolge ihrer Unlogik nicht zu halten. Einen unbefriedigenden Kompromi8 
schlagt Bernard, p. 105, vor: ‘‘We conclude that the words téaros cal cannot be ex- 
truded from the text of Jn., but that they are not to be regarded as representing precisely 
the saying of Jesus” (kursiv von mir). ! 

34 W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 4. ed. (1935), p. 163: “Nur einmal klingt ein Klang 
aus der groBen paulinischen Gedankenwelt heriiber \ber der Gedanke ist hier 
schon verengt und rein sakramental ausgestaltet.” 

38 Bauer, op. cit., p. 54. 

© Er wird deshalb von E. Hirsch, Studien zum vierten Evangelium (1936), p. 49, 
verdichtigt. 

37 Spitta, p. 85: “Jesus beurteilt in V. 7 den Einwand des Nikodemus als ein ganz 
begreifliches Erstaunen, das ihm AnlaB gibt, tiber die Unbegreiflichkeit der géttlichen 
Dinge zu reden” (kursiv von mir). 

38 Aus diesem Grunde scheidet J. Wei8, Das Urchristentum (1917), p. 612 — wohl 
im Anschlu8B an J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannis (1908), p. 17 — die Verse 
6 und 6 als unzugehdrig aus. 
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vorhandenen Zustand ein Ende zu machen sucht, hat fiir Johannes 
iiberall Giiltigkeit (vgl. 2 16, 5 14, 6 43, 19 21, 20 17, 27) mit Ausnahme des 
einzigen Falles 3 7, wo sich bei ihm Conj. Aor. in dieser Verbindung 
findet.’’39 Da® uns zum dritten Male die Notwendigkeit einer Zeugung 
von oben nahe gebracht wird, ist verwunderlich, noch mehr, daB der 
Riickbezug ungenau ist. Hier hei®t es: “Thr miisst von oben gezeugt 
werden,” wahrend anfangs Jesu Forderung in eine Bedingung einge- 
kleidet und der Partner mitsamt den hinter ihm stehenden Juden indirekt 
apostrophiert worden war. Das ist aber weniger passend (s. 0.), und so 
entspricht das Versende 7 als Replik Jesu zu der Situation V. 2 viel 
besser als V. 3 (0. S. 298). Die Unterweisung miindet in der Feststellung 
aus, daB es sich hier um letzthin UnfaBbares handelt. Das soll durch die 
Parabel vom Wehen des Windes veranschaulicht werden.4° Es mag 
stimmen, da6 ‘‘die Bildrede um so reizvoller und sicherer wirkt, als im 
Griechischen das Wort fiir Wind und Geist das gleiche ist (Pneuma).’’4' 
Aber die begriffliche Unsicherheit und Verschwommenheit verdrieBt. 
Zuerst soll namlich an den Wind gedacht werden, obwohl auch der 
andere Sinn mitklingen mag. AbschlieBend aber kann unter Pneuma nur 
der Geist verstanden werden.” 

Auf Jesu griindliche Belehrung reagiert der Schriftgelehrte V. 9 mit 
dem gleichen Unverstand wie vorher. Strenggenommen ‘“‘pabt der 
Einwurf des Nikodemus ‘wie kann das zugehen?’ nicht auf die vorher- 
gehende AuBerung Jesu; denn sie besagt ja gerade, daB man nicht wisse, 
wie die Sache zugehe. Und noch weniger pat zu dieser AuBerung die 
Replik Jesu in 5 10ss. Da wird dem Nikodemus zum Vorwurf gemacht, 
daB er etwas nicht verstehe, was nach Vers s doch grade. unbegreiflich 
sein soll.’ Aber vielleicht enthalt V. 9 nur eine Scheinfrage, die 


39 Bauer, pp. 54f. Den ‘‘Sonderfall’”’ erklirt er ‘‘nach Art anderer, der Umgangs- 
sprache angehériger Wendungen wie yu} ygpovtions ‘mach dir keine Gedanken,’ yu 
deions ‘hab keine Angst,’ wodurch eine gewisse Hast und Angst zum Ausdruck kommt.” 
Ahnlich Barrett, p. 175: ‘The idiom is perhaps ‘colloquial or idiomatic, with an effect 
of impatience.’ ” Zur Sache siehe auch Hirsch, op. cit., p. 49. Ubrigens wird man wohl 
den Fall 20 17 anders beurteilen miissen: Maria hat Jesus noch nicht angefaBt. 

4 Wir haben es hier mit einem Gemeinplatz zu tun, der sich durch viele Parallelen 
aus der jiidischen, griechischen und sogar indischen Literatur belegen laBt, siehe die 
kurze Aufzahlung bei Bultmann, p. 101, 4. 

« Heitmiiller, p. 65; er fahrt tiberschwenglich fort: ‘‘Wir beachten, wie die Sprache 
sich hier zu hdherem Schwunge erhoben hat. Das Wort gehért zu dem Schénsten und 
Treffendsten, was je iiber religidses Leben gesagt ist."’ 

# Cf. Schwartz, p. 363, 1 und Spitta, p. 82. Die Apodosis (8c) halt Wellhausen, 
op. cit., p. 17, 3 fiir “eigentlich iiberfliissig,” J. Weib, op. cit., fiir sekundar. 

43 Wellhausen, p. 18. Beeindruckt davon sieht Spitta, pp. 81f. in V. 4-8 einen 
sekundaren Parallelbericht. A. Loisy, Les livres du NT (1922), p. 635, verfahrt umge- 
kehrt: 7 und 9 f. sollen unecht sein. Hirsch, p. 49, begniigt sich mit der Verdachtigung 
von V. 5 and 7. 
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lediglich — wie V. 4 — die Absurditat der Aussage Jesu erweisen soll.‘ 
Jesus selbst scheint den Fragesteller allerdings ernst zu nehmen, da er 
ihn sogleich scharf zurechtweist, dab er doch so etwas wissen miisse. 
Wie dem auch sei, der unverstandige oder hamische Partner, der sich an 
dem Zugestindnis der Forderung Jesu, der notwendigen Voraussetzung 
einer weiteren Diskussion, vorbeidriickt und sich auf das ‘‘wie?”’ ver- 
steift, erhalt die Lektion, die er schon langst verdient hat und die ihn 
mundtot machen muB. Jetzt kann Jesus nicht mehr hoffen, verstanden 
zu werden, wie man situationsfremd angenommen hat.*’ Der nachtliche 
Besucher hat ausgespielt, und in der Tat verschwindet er nach der zweiten 
verwunderten Frage (9), ‘‘als habe er sich in Rauch aufgelést.’’* Doch 
sicherlich nicht, um “eventuell auf seine Genossen einen bessernden 
Einflu8 auszuiiben.’’*? Insofern befremdet aber das plétzliche Verschwin- 
den des Pharisaéers aufs héchste, als — wie oben festgestellt — ‘‘das 
Gespriach mit Nikodemus so eingeleitet wird, als sollte es besondere 
Folgen haben.... Es bleibt nur bei einem poetischen Anlauf; Jesus 
vergiBt von 313 an vollig den Besucher und redet ohne Riicksicht auf 
den oder die, welche er vor sich hat; wo Nikodemus bleibt und wie die 
Rede auf ihn wirkt, wird nicht gesagt.’’48 Diese Ungeheuerlichkeit wird 
gemeinhin anerkannt. Doch glaubt man, schon mit der bloBben Registrie- 
rung Geniige getan zu haben: Der Evangelist verzichte nicht nur auf die 
Weiterfiihrung des Dialogs, sondern lasse iiberhaupt die Beziehung auf 
die Situation fahren.‘9 

Es kommt noch schlimmer; denn was soll man von der folgenden 
Apostrophe halten, bei der man weder wei, an wen sie sich richtet, noch 
von wem sie ausgeht?s° Nicht nur Nikodemus, sondern auch sein Gegen- 


iiber Jesus verfliichtigt sich. ‘“‘Von 1 an wird das Gespriich zu einer 
ununterbrochenen Rede....der christlichen Gemeinde und deren 
Sprachrohr, des Evangelisten, ttber Jesus.s' So erklart sich der Plural, 


44 Siehe o. S. 298, Anm. 29. Nach Bultmann, p. 102, 2, der sich gegen kritische 
Operationen an dieser Stelle wendet, ‘‘ist die Frage ganz sachgema8 und keineswegs 
deplaziert.” 

48 Bichsel, p. 53: ‘‘DaB Jesus hier nicht das Gesprich abbricht, zeigt, daB er darauf 
rechnet, doch noch von Nikodemus verstanden zu werden. Mu8 er Nikodemus auch 
zurechtweisen: es wird nicht umsonst-sein.”’ 

4 Schwartz, p. 149. 

47 Auf diesen schnurrigen Einfall verfallt Spitta, p. 81. 

4 Schwartz, p. 119. Das Versanden der Erzihlung geniigt ihm zur Annahme, daB 
3 10-21 nicht intakt geblieben ist (p. 149). Spitta, p. 80, unterschiebt ihm zu Unrecht 
‘‘falsche Voraussetzungen.”’ 

49 Bultmann, p. 103. 

© Cf, H. Delafosse, Le quatritme Evangile (1925), p. 76. 

5 So jetzt die meisten Interpreten. Die Auseinandersetzung laufe unvermerkt in 
eine Reflexion des Evangelisten iiber Jesus aus, notiert Bauer im Exkurs z. St. (p. 61). 
Spitta, p. 78, spricht von “‘dogmatischer Reflexion.” ‘Die homilienartigen Ausfiihrungen 
heben sich allerdings deutlich vom iibrigen Bericht ab,"’ gesteht A. Meyer, op. cit., 
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wahrend Jesus nirgends deutlich den Plural der Majestat oder gar des 
Schriftstellers gebraucht.”’** Dem ‘‘bésen Stein des AnstoBes’’ss schlieBt 
sich ein merkwiirdiger Numeruswechsel an (12),54 und hernach redet 
Jesus wieder, sei es als Menschensohn, sei es ganz allgemein, in der 
dritten Person von sich. ‘‘Wenn ich euch von den irdischen Dingen 
redete und ihr glaubt nicht, wie werdet ihr glauben, wenn ich euch von 
den himmlischen reden wiirde?” (12). Das klingt freilich so, als wenn 
Jesus auf weitere Ausfiihrungen verzichten wollte. Das tut er aber nicht. 
Welcher Sinn hier im Zusammenhang den “‘irdischen Dingen” zukommt, 
hat noch niemand angeben kénnen.55 Das géttliche Geheimnis der 


p. 21, versteift sich aber auf wirkliche, vom Verfasser in seiner Gemeinde gehaltene 
Predigten. 

8? Bauer, p. 55. Wohltuend das schlichte Eingestandnis Heitmiillers, p. 71: ‘‘Das 
‘wir’ in V. 11 ist in seinem (sc. Jesu) Munde unverstiandlich.”’ Delafosse, op. cit., p. 76: 
“La modestie excessive dont il fait preuve en se rabaissant au rang des simples mortels 
choque plutét qu'elle n’édifie.” Bernard, p. 109: ‘‘The verse is introduced by the 
solemn &u7)v Gunv, and so is represented by Jn. as spoken by Jesus." Auch Schwartz, 
p. 150, betont, daB Jesus, wie der weitere Verlauf eindringlich zeige, mit dem Plural nur 
sich selbst meine, nicht etwa die Jiinger mit einschlieBe. Die alten Kirchenvater bezogen 
Gottvater und sogar den Heiligen Geist ein. Moderne verweisen auf den. Taufer und 
die Propheten, so etwa Biichsel, p. 53. Schlatter, pp. 91 f., denkt an die Zeugenschar 
Taufer, Abraham und Jesaja. ‘‘Mais comment Nicodéme I'aurait-il deviné? Cette fois, 
4 ne pas comprendre, il efit été dans son droit,” wendet M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon 
Saint Jean, 4. ed. (1927), p. 79, ein und laBt den ‘‘bildhaften Plural” mit 3 2 korrespon- 
dieren. Heutzutage sind kaum noch bestimmte Personen gefragt. Lieber beruft man 
sich auf den ‘“‘Chor der apostolischen Zeugen, die aus eigenem Erleben bekunden, da8 
mit der Gestalt Christi die messianische Heilszeit und damit auch die Erfiillung der 
GeistverheiBung gekommen ist’’ (Strathmann, op. cit., p. 71). Hier sprechen ‘‘christliche 
Missionare und Evangelisten”’ (Heitmiiller, p. 65) oder Jesus “identifying Himself with 
the message of the Christian Church” (R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel (1941 u. 6.], 
p. 137), bzw. ‘im Namen seiner Gemeinde zu den AuBenstehenden” (O. Holtzmann, 
p. 973). B. WeiB, p. 59, fertigt jeglichen Widerspruch damit ab, wenn man den Evange- 
listen aus dem allgemein christlichen BewuBtsein sprechen lasse, so traue man damit nur 
dem Schriftsteller, der doch nun einmal den Schein angenommen habe, ein Gesprach 
mit Nikodemus zu erzihlen, das unerhérte Ungeschick zu, so gedankenlos aus seiner 
Rolle zu fallen. Damit begrabt sich freilich jede Kritik, ebenso wenn man sich krampf- 
haft bemiiht, den ‘‘auffallenden Plural” auf eine Quelle zuriickzufiihren, so Bultmann, 
p. 104; er meint weiter (p. 103): Das Verstindnis im Einzelnen sei hier und in den fol- 
genden Versen deshalb so schwierig, da ‘‘der Evangelist die hier benutzten Worte seiner 
Quelle kiinstlich in seinen Gedankengang zwingen mus: (kursiv von mir). Uber ver- 
fehlte Quellenspekulationen vgl. grundsatzlich Menduer I, p. 422, 17; II, pp. 103, 34 
und 111. 59: III, p. 283, 1 u. 6. 

83 Schwartz, p. 150. 

54 Wieder mufi die geduldige ‘‘Quelle” herhalten. ‘Der Evangelist lenkt (im An- 
schlu8 an seine Quelle) in die 1. Pers. Sing. zuriick”’ (Bultmann, p. 105). 

ss Abermals dient die Quelle als Siindenbock. Trotzdem, gelangt Bultmann nicht 
zu einer ihn befriedigenden Lésung und kann allenfalls die ériyera mit Schlatter als 
“das, was auf Erden geschieht,”’ erlautern (p. 105, 1). Aber die “himmlischen Dinge’’? 
E. Schick, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (Echter-Bibel) (1956), p. 43, denkt an ‘‘Wirk- 
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Zeugung von oben kann man jedenfalls unméglich in diesen Bereich einbe- 
ziehen, wie iiberhaupt kein Stiick von Jesu Verkiindigung,’° und einen 
Kompromif laBt der pointierte Kontrast zu den “himmlischen Dingen”’ 
nicht zu. Inzwischen hat sich eine sonderbare Metamorphose des Audi- 
toriums vollzogen. In V. 11 sind es dbdswillige Unglaubige, dagegen in 
V. 12 unintelligente.s’. Diese Glaubenslosigkeit als einfache, unerschiitter- 
liche Tatsache hinzustellen, ist véllig unpassend und verfriiht, befrem- 
dend auch, eine Katechese darauf aufzubauen. 

Ein neuer Absatz scheint mit V. 13 zu beginnen. Hier jedenfalls sind 
die letzten Faden des Dialoges abgerissen. Auch dieser Vers ist mur aus 


dem Munde eines christlichen Predigers oder Missionars zu verstehen. 
Das soll zwar wegen des Titels ‘‘Menschensohn” nicht gehen.s* Aber 
“Jesus selbst kann seine Himmelfahrt allenfalls prophezeien, aber nicht 


im Perfectum als vergangen behandeln, ehe sie stattgefunden hat, und 
den Spruch nicht von der Himmelfahrt zu verstehen, ist nur méglich 
durch gewaltsame Verdrehung des Wortlauts.’’s9 


lichkeiten der ausschlieBlich transzendenten Welt, etwa die ewigen Hintergriinde der 
Erlésung im SchoBe des dreifaltigen Gottes.””. Barrett, p. 177: ‘‘The events of heaven 
itself, such as the Father's sending of the Son into the world.” Oder ‘‘wire also z. B. 
an das zu denken, was die Offenbarung des Joh. iiber die Zukunft enthiillt? Das liegt 
jedenfalls naher als der Gedanke an priexistente Grében im Himmel, wie Tempel, 
Bundeslade, Tora oder den himmlischen Thronrat Gottes, mit denen die Spekulation 
jiidischer Theologie sich freilich gerne beschiftigte. In jedem Falle aber scheint das 
Gespriich mit der Erwaihnung der ‘himmlischen Dinge’ auf Nebenwege zu geraten.. .”’ 
(Strathmann, op. cit., p. 71). Bequem macht es sich H. Preisker, ‘‘Das Evangelium des 
Johannes als erster Teil eines apokalyptischen Doppelwerkes,”” 7hB/, XV (1936), 185: 
‘‘Am einfachsten scheint mir der Vers verstindlich, wenn hier der Evangelist von seinem 
Doppelwerk spricht, mit dem er im 1. Teil, dem Evangelium, ra émiyeca darstellt, im 
2. Teil, in der Offenbarung, Ta érovparia.”’ 

86 Richtig Spitta, p. 83: ‘‘Was aber V. 12 betrifft, so liegt es ebenso auf der Hand, 
da8 von Jesu Verkiindigung im Grunde kein Stiick die Bezeichnung 7a éwiyeca tragen 
kann.” 

57 Cf. Delafosse, p. 77. 

88 Bernard, p. 112: ‘‘The title ‘the Son of Man’ is never used in the Gospels in 
narrative, or in evangelistic comment, being found only in the report of words of Jesus 
Himself. This consideration is conclusive for taking the comment of Jn. as beginning 
with v. 16, and not with v. 13.” 

59 Schwartz, p. 150. ‘‘Hier redet einer, der auf Grund des Todes und der Aufer- 
stehung Christi gliubig zu dem Erhoéhten aufschaut, fiir den Jesus oben ‘im Himmel ist’ ”’ 
(Heitmiiller, p. 65), d. h. “der nachésterliche erhdhte Christus’’ (Strathmann, p. 71). 
Bultmann, p. 107, fahrt sich immer fester: ‘‘Was dieser Satz in der Quelle meinte, ist 
deutlich,’’ ebenso, ‘‘da8 fiir den Evangelisten der Sinn ein anderer sein muB..... Das 
Perf. avaBéBnxev ist in der Quelle als Pris. gemeint gewesen... Gehért das 6 vids 
avd pwrov der Quelle an, so ist in dieser der gnostische Gedanke vorausgesetzt .... Ob 
seine Quelle die Bezeichnung in dem von Odeberg vermuteten ‘inklusiven’ Sinne ge- 
brauchte, ... ist nicht sicher zu erkennen..., und wenn der Evangelist den vids r. 
avdp. hier auch exklusiv auf Jesus deutet, so kénnte der Titel in der Quelle inklusiven 
Sinn gehabt haben.” 
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“Mit V. 14 nimmt das Gesprach eine iiberraschende Wendung.*° 
Jesus ist nicht mehr der Augenzeuge der himmlischen Dinge, der Glauben 
beanspruchen muB, um den Menschen zum Leben, zur Geburt von oben, 
zum Schauen des Gottesreichs zu verhelfen. Er vermittelt den Menschen 
das Leben durch seine Erhéhung.’’* Hier schimmert, unpassend und 
unfaBbar, seine Verherrlichung im Leiden und Sterben durch — eine 
christliche Unterweisung, die aber nicht nur verfriiht und unverstandlich 
ist, sondern auch aus anderen Griinden befremden muB: Die ‘‘Vorweg- 
nahme des Begriffes der Erhéhung 3 14 zerstért einen iiberlegten drama- 
tischen Aufbau; daB8 bei dieser Vorwegnahme der Begriff der Erhéhung 
aus dem Alten Testament (der ‘erhéhten’ Schlange) erklart wird, ist 
einerseits  kiinstlich und gewaltsam, denn Num 21 sf. ist von 
einem ‘Erhéhen’ der Schlange tiberhaupt nicht die Rede. Ander - 
seits verdirbt es den natiirlichen Sinn des Worts. Der Gebrauch von 
‘erhéhen’ 8 28, 12 33 #. beruht darauf, da8 in der Alltagssprache erhéht 
werden gleich gekreuzigt werden gesagt wird; daher erkennen die Juden 
auch sofort und ohne Schwierigkeit den nachsten gegenstindlichen Sinn 
der Rede Jesu, da8 er von der Kreuzigung des Menschensohns spricht.’’® 

Abermals beginnt in V. 16 ein neuer Abschnitt, den man gleichsam als 
“Kommentar des Evangelisten zu dem vorangehenden Dialog” ver- 
steht.°* Dem Neuen zum Trotz weist dieser Vers den gleichen Gedan- 
kengang und SchluB wie V. 14 t. auf, so daB man von Dubletten gesprochen 
hat.°s Inzwischen hat sich die dogmatische Reflexion des Schriftstellers 
so weit von der Wirklichkeit entfernt, d. h. iiber die Sphare des nachtlichen 
Dialogs erhoben, daB der Kosmos schlechthin angeredet werden kann. 
Die Verse 17-21 bieten auch eine merkwiirdige Steigerung und Schwan- 
kung, inhaltlich wie formal besehen. Jesus ist nicht als Richter in die 
Welt gekommen, sondern als ihr Eridser (17). Strenggenommen hebt 
V. 18 diesen Satz auf, indem er die Rettung vom ‘‘Glauben an den Namen 
des einzigen Sohnes Gottes’’ abhangig macht. Dieser Gedanke erleidet 


6 Strathmann, p. 72: ‘‘Das Thema scheint von V. 14 an vollig zu wechseln.’”’ Der 
Zusammenhang mit der vorangehenden Partie scheine auf den ersten Blick zu fehlen, 
bemerkt Heitmiiller, p. 68. Manche Erklarer lassen darum erst hier den Dialog enden. 

6 Biichsel, pp. 53 f. 

6 Auch in anderer Hinsicht wirkt der Passus stérend, cf. Bernard, p. 114: “It is not 
consistent with the Synoptic tradition to represent Jesus as foretelling His Passion so 
early in His Ministry. We should expect not to find any indication of this until after the 
Confession of Peter (6 68, 69). And if vv. 11-15 are intended by the evangelist to be taken 
as words of Jesus, rather than as reflexions of his own, then it is probable that they are 
recorded here out of their historical context.” Vermutlich gilt das auch in literarischer 
Hinsicht. 

63 Hirsch, pp. 50 f., er méchte darum V. 14f. entfernen, ebenso Loisy, op. cit., p. 617. 

6 Bernard, p. 117, setzt als Uberschrift: ‘The Evangelist’s comment on the pre- 
ceding Discourse.” 

6s Schwartz, p. 150, sieht nicht nur hier, sondern auch in V. 18 und 19 ‘‘Parallel- 
fassungen.”’ 
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wieder durch den folgenden Vers eine Triibung und Stérung; ‘denn 
einmal ist das Gericht durch den Unglauben am Einzelnen schon voll- 
zogen (vgl. 5 24=1 Joh 3 14), das andere Mal besteht das Gericht darin, 
daB Jesus, als er in die Welt kam, bei den meisten keinen Glauben fand 
(vgl. 1 11, 16 s—11)."" Dabei verlieren sich die SchluBverse (19-21) iiber- 
zeitlich in dem Bilde des Lichtes, welches von den Menschen nicht auf- 
genommen wurde. ‘‘Hier wird, genau wie in 1 10 ¢., von den Menschen 
iiberhaupt gesagt, was nach dem folgenden doch nur von ihrer Mehrzahl 
gilt und was nur gesagt werden kann, wenn der Redende auf das Resultat 
des Erdenwirkens Jesu als abgeschlossen zuriickblickt.’’®? 

Die Partie 3 11-21 sprengt die Form des Dialoges und fallt vor allem 
durch die christologische Ausweitung aus dem Rahmen; gilt sie doch 
geradezu als ‘‘Summarium”’ der ganzen Schrift.°? Die hier vorgetragenen 
Gedanken beanspruchen nicht Originalitat; denn sie begegnen iiberall 
verstreut bei Johannes, freilich in einer Form, die als dogmatisch weniger 
gebunden anzusprechen ist. V. 14 ist zur Geniige behandelt (0. S. 304). 
In V. 31 ¢. wird vom Offenbarer gesprochen, der nicht ‘‘von der Erde 
redet. Was er gesehen und gehért hat, bezeugt er, aber sein Zeugnis 
nimmt niemand an."’ Derselbe Gedanke, sogar mit fast gleichem Wort- 
laut, taucht auch V. 1: auf, erfahrt indes durch den mysteriésen Plural, 
der sich aus V. 2 eingeschlichen haben diirfte, eine Verallgemeinerung 
und damit eine nicht unerhebliche Steigerung. Aus dem Spruch ‘‘denn 
wen Gott gesandt hat” V. 34 wurde “denn nicht hat Gott den Sohn in die 
Welt gesandt” V.17. Die Antithese ‘‘Glaubige — Unglaubige”’ beherrscht 
V. 18, findet sich aber auch in V. 36 und unterstreicht damit die enge 
Verwandtschaft der Verse 31-36 mit 11-21. V. 16 variiert nicht nur die 
beiden vorangehenden Verse (s. 0.), sondern gibt sich als die spitere 
Version deutlich zu erkennen durch die Weiterbildung des Schlusses 
(‘nicht verloren gehe, sondern’’), das Standardwort des Prologes (‘‘einzi- 
ger Sohn’’), den technischen Begriff des ‘‘Kosmos”’ und vor allem ‘‘den 
Lieblingsgedanken des ersten Johannesbriefes, der in der Hingabe des 
Sohnes in den Kreuzestod zu unserm Heil, von dem doch Jesus nicht als 
eine vollendete Tatsache reden konnte, die héchste Liebesoffenbarung 
Gottes sieht.""°? Die Vorstufe des Spruches darf man in 1 Joh 4 9 er- 
blicken: ‘‘Dadurch ist die Liebe Gottes an uns offenbar geworden, dab 
Gott seinen einzigen Sohn in die Welt gesandt hat, damit wir durch ihn 
das Leben empfingen.’’ Und ebenso ist V. 17 in 12 47 vorgezeichnet: 


6 Schwartz, p. 150. 

67 B. Weib, pp. 67 f. 

68 Bernard, p. 117 (mit Bezug auf V. 16): ‘‘The opening sentence being a summary of 
the ‘Gospel according to St John.’ ‘Die Erérterung wichst sich ihm (= Evangelist) 
unter der Hand zu einer Darstellung des Hauptinhalts des Christentums aus” (Heit- 
miiller, p. 68). 

69 B. Weib, p. 65. 
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“Ich bin nicht gekommen, um die Welt zu richten, sondern um die Welt 
zu retten.’’ Aus dem schlichten Selbstzeugnis Jesu ist also ein Glaubens- 
satz geworden. Nach V. 18 gilt derjenige, der nicht an den Namen des 
einzigen Sohnes Gottes geglaubt hat, bereits als gerichtet. Die schlichte 
Urform lautet: ‘‘Wer mein Wort hért und glaubt dem, der mich gesandt 
hat, der hat ewiges Leben und kommt nicht ins Gericht” (5 24; ahnlich 
3 36). Und schlieBlich hat der Prolog nicht nur sein ‘“‘Standardwort” 
ausgeborgt (s. 0.), sondern auch den im ‘“‘Lichte” sich tiberzeitlich 
verlierenden SchluBversen Pate gestanden (1 5, 9-11). 

In anderer Beleuchtung erweisen sich freilich die dogmatischen Refle- 
xionen des Evangelisten als einmalig: miorevey év (15, vgl. 3 36) kommt 
sonst nicht bei Johannes vor.7° Auch @ore (16) ist singular; als streng 
konsekutiv mit folgendem Indikativy ist diese Konjunktion im NT 
héchstens noch durch Gal 2 13 zu belegen.”" Auch die Verwendung von 
év dew (21) in der Bedeutung “in Gemeinschaft mit Gott’” ist im neu- 
testamentlichen Sprachgebrauch einmalig.” Das Begriffspaar émivyetos 
—érovpamos (12) gehért nicht zur Vorstellungswelt des vierten Evan- 
gelisten, sondern in die des Paulus. V. 18 erregt nicht nur wegen der 
“‘nachklappernden Begriindung” é7t...73 AnstoB, sondern auch durch 
die folgende Negation wn (neutestamentliche Singularitat!).7 ‘Endlich 
ist es unerhért, daB Jesus sich selbst mit 76 gas in periphrastischer Rede 
bezeichnet” (19-21) und daB er den theologischen Begriff povoyerns 
(16 und 18), wie sonst nirgends, selbst im Munde fiihrt.75 

Sachlich besehen, bilden die Verse 11-21 eine gewisse Einheit. Lést - 
man sie vom Kontext und “setzt das Ganze um in eine Predigt, die 
erweisen will, daB trotz der Kreuzigung Jesus der Messias und der vom 
Himmel herabgestiegene Sohn Gottes ist, so erhilt alles einen verniinf- 
tigen Zusammenhang.’’” Soll aber ‘“‘die Person des Nikodemus und das 
Gesprach mit ihm nur erdichtet sein, um den Evangelisten sein Programm 
entwickeln zu lassen?’’?7 Dies hatte freilich — diinkt uns — eine andere 
Zeichnung des Partners und eine andere Fiihrung des Dialoges bedingt. 
Es liegt ein scharfer innerer und 4uBerer Kontrast zwischen den beiden 


7 Bultmann, p. 109, 2, méchte deshalb lieber é&v atrw mit éxn (why alwrioy 
verbinden. 

7 Cf. Bauer, p. 57, und Wellhausen, p. 18. (BlaB liest darum 671!). 

» Bultmann, p. 113, 7; ‘‘allenfalls ist Rém 1612 (ékomiacey év xupiw) zu ver- 
gleichen.”’ 

73 Bultmann, p. 111, 3. 

7 BlaB athetiert aus diesem Grunde den anstéfbigen Nachsatz. 

78 Schwartz, p. 151, und Bernard, p. 117. 

% Schwartz, p. 151. 

77 Verzweifelt wehrt sich mit diesen Worten B. Wei8, p. 67, gegen den Vollzug der 
Kapitulation. Bauer, p. 61, meint, daB man am Richtigsten die Perikope als ein Pro- 
gramm der gesamten Verkiindigung des Evangelisten mit ihren teils lehrhaften, teils 
apologetisch-polemischen Zielen auffasse. 
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Hialften vor, so daB man geneigt ist, die fraglichen Verse als unzugehGrig 
auszuheben.7® Damit ist freilich keine Heilung des Textes erzielt, sondern 
nur eine halbe Lésung vorgeschlagen. Bleibt man bei ihr stehen, so 
muB man zwangslaufig in Resignation enden: ‘‘Durch die predigende 
Einlage ist das Nikodemusgespriach zerstért und seines alten Schlusses 
beraubt; der Torso 148t sich nicht mehr einfiigen.’’79 

Wer so argumentiert, kapituliert bedingungslos. Daf etwas verloren 
gegangen sein kénne, ist eine durch nichts bewiesene oder auch nur nahe- 
gelegte Spekulation. Die Alte Kirche hat auf die Erhaltung der iiber- 
kommenen Schriften und ihres Wortbestandes den allergré8ten Wert 
gelegt und leichtfertig nicht einen Tiittel aufgegeben. Von dieser An- 
nahme muf die methodische Kritik ausgehen. Was nun den ‘Torso”’ 
anbelangt, so hat er sich bei naherem Zusehen in kieinste Teile aufgelést. 
Zwar bleibt in 3 1-10, im Gegensatz zu V. 11-21, der Dialog erhalten und 
damit die Situation als solche gewahrt. Aber die vielen Widerspriiche 
und Beanstandungen formaler und sachlicher Art lassen deutlich durch- 
blicken, daB wir es hier keineswegs mit einem Stiick von einheitlichem 
GuB zu tun haben. Auch scheinen die theologischen Begriffe ‘Reich 
Gottes,”’ ‘“‘Wiedergeburt” und ‘Geist’? unjohanneisch zu sein. Und so 
hat man bezweifelt, ob selbst das gekiirzte Nikodemusgesprach der 
Grundschrift des vierten Evangeliums angehéren kénne.*® Dieser Ver- 
dacht besteht nicht zu Recht. Bei niherem Zusehen hebt sich namlich 


ein echter und urspriinglicher Kern ab (2, 7, 9 «). Nur bei einer solchen 
Annahme werden die aufgezeigten Aporien unc tiberhaupt das Zustande- 
kommen und Anwachsen des gesamten Komplexes verstindlich. Die 
entscheidende Frage bleibt freilich, wo dieser originale Restbestand 
unterzubringen ist. Da die vorausgehende Partie 2 13-25 als sekundar 
erwiesen ist,*' kann schon aus diesem Grunde hier nicht der urspriingliche 


Platz gewesen sein. 

Die Rolle, welche Nikodemus in der Folge spielt, ist die eines ver- 
schamten Anhingers Jesu. Das Nachtgespriich soll also nicht verloren 
gewesen sein. Nur sonderbar, daB man davon gar nichts in seinem 
Verlaufe verspiirt. Auer einer unverbindlichen Einfiihrung und zwei 
stumpf aggressiven Einwanden laBt der Partner nichts von sich verlauten, 
und die Zurechtweisung, die er schlieBlich einstecken muB (10), ist so 
unmiBverstindlich, da8 damit seine Rolle nicht nur in dieser Szene, 
sondern fiir immer ausgespielt sein miiBte. So betrachtet man skeptisch 
die weiteren Auftritte. 


78 Als interpoliert verstehen V. 9-21 Wellhausen, 11-21 Schwartz, 12-21 Spitta. Andere 
Kritiker begniigen sich mit der Ausscheidung einzelner Verse im Bestreben, ‘‘die Be- 
ziehung auf die Situation festzuhalten, was doch vergeblich ist’’ (Bultmann, p. 103, 2). 

79 Schwartz, p. 152. 

8 Wellhausen, p. 18. 

8 Cf, Mendner I, pp. 420 ff. und II. § B. Wei, p. 67. 
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Ein groBe Ehrung widerfahrt Nikodemus bei der Grablegung Christi 
19 38-42. “Nach dem vorhergehenden Absatze haben die Juden Pilatus 
gebeten, die Leichen der drei Gekreuzigten abnehmen zu lassen, und er 
hat ihnen gewillfahrt. Hier nun bittet Joseph von Arimathia den Pilatus, 
persénlich die Leiche Jesu abnehmen zu diirfen, und er gestattet es ihm. 
Zweimal kann aber die Abnahme nicht geschehen. Die Leiche Jesu ist 
in 31 nicht ausgenommen, und alpev hat dort keine andere Bedeutung 
als in 38.83 ....und wenn der Zweck der Juden war, daf die Leichen 
nicht tiber den Sabbat am Galgen bleiben sollten (Deut 21 23), so ist die 
Abnahme derselben bei ihrer Bitte die Hauptsache und das Zerbrechen 
der Beine nur eine vorbereitende MaBregel. Man kommt also um die 
Unvereinbarkeit der beiden Berichte nicht herum, sie kénnen nicht 
urspriinglich beieinander gestanden haben.’’** In Verbindung mit der 
zweiten Fassung, die synoptisches Gepriige aufweist und sich schon 
dadurch sehr verdachtig macht,*®s tritt auch nachhinkend unser Niko- 
demus auf den Plan (39) und verbliifft durch die ungeheure Menge der 
mitgebrachten Spezereien. Das sieht so aus, als wenn man spiter in 
christlichen Kreisen an dem einfachen Begrabnis AnstoB genommen und 
die schlichte Zeichnung stark retuschiert hatte. In Wahrheit diirfte 
der Verfasser des pneumatischen Evangeliums auf irgendwelche dufere 
Ausstattung nicht den mindesten Wert gelegt und in diesem Punkte 
jedenfalls die tiberkommene Uberlieferung kaum zurechtgeriickt haben. 
Auch zeigt sein Konzept, daB zeitraubende Zeremonien gar nicht méglich 
waren; war doch gréBte Eile geboten. Endlich scheint V. 42 anzudeuten, 
“‘daB die Bestattting nur eine vorlaufige war und dies Grab nicht die 
letzte Ruhestatte sein sollte,’’** oder besser: daB der irdischen Nichtigkeit 
alsbald die himmlische Gloriole folgen werde. Der urspriingliche Bericht 
diirfte demnach kaum mehr als 19 31-33, 36, 41 ¢. enthalten haben, und 
hier steht das, worauf es dem Verfasser ankam und was gesagt werden 
muBte.*7 Nikodemus aber war da fehl am Platze. 


8s Auch Bultmann begeht diesen Fehler. Er deutet aipety in V. 31 als ‘‘wegschaffen” 
(p. 523) und in V. 38 als “‘holen”’ (p. 526). Es mag ihm zugestanden werden (p. 523, 4), 
da8 die Vokabel hier weniger im Sinne von ‘“‘herabnehmen”’ als ‘‘wegschaffen"’ aufzu- 
fassen ist. 

84 Wellhausen, p. 90. Siehe auch Spitta, p. 387. Wahrend beide den zweiten Bericht 
(mit Joseph von Arimathia und Nikodemus) als sekundir verstehen, schreibt umgekehrt 
Delafosse, p. 222, 19 31-37 der Redaktion zu. Schwartz, p. 359, spricht hier von “‘Sté- 
rungen und Triibungen,”’ iiber die er nicht mehr zu sagen wage. 

85 Cf. Mendner III, pp. 304 ff. 

8 Heitmiiller, p. 176. 

87 Cf. Wellhausen, p. 89, und Schwartz, pp. 359 f. W. vermutet irrigerweise, ‘‘daB 
der SchluB des ersten Berichtes abgeschnitten ist, um den zweiten anbringen zu kénnen.” 
Dagegen erkennt Spitta, p. 388, richtig die Zugehérigkeit der beiden (freilich seiner 
Meinung nach stark zu kiirzenden) SchluBverse zu der originalen Fassung, obwohl er 
im tibrigen hier — wie auch sonst haufig — keine gliickliche Hand zeigt, ebenso wie 
Hirsch, p. 126, der zwar V. 35-37 verdachtigt, aber dariiber hinaus nichts beanstandet. 
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Zwischen Nachtgesprach und Grablegung erscheint bekanntlich der 
sogenannte ‘‘verhillte Jiinger’’ des vierten Evangeliums an zentraler 
Stelle inmitten der offenen Auseinandersetzung mit der Judenschaft 
(7 50). Knechte waren zur Ergreifung Jesu ausgesandt. Sie kehren un- 
verrichteter Sache zuriick und sind anscheinend noch ganz hingerissen 
von dessen Persénlichkeit. Erregt halten ihnen die Pharisder entgegen, 
ob denn irgendeiner von ihnen oder den Mitgliedern des Synedriums an 
Jesus glaube (7 49). Da tritt Nikodemus auf den Plan und wirft in 
schlichter Sachlichkeit die Frage auf, ob das Gesetz die Verurteilung 
eines Menschen ohne Verh6r gestatte (50 £.). Seine Kollegen fallen ihm 
ins Wort, verdiachtigen ihn sogleich der Jiingerschaft Jesu und verweisen 
ihn mit apodiktischer GewiBheit auf die Schrift, nach der kein Prophet 
aus Galilia komme. Damit ist fiir sie und ebenso den Leser die Sache 


‘ ” 


abgetan. 

“Das kleine Bildchen 45-52 ist mit entziickender Lebenswahrheit und 
Frische gemalt. Die stotternden, etwas unbeholfenen Knechte, die ent- 
tauschten und veriairgerten Phariséer, der mutige Nikodemus sind in 
wenigen Strichen scharf gezeichnet.’’** Héchst sonderbar ist freilich 
dieses unsachliche, schroffe Verfahren einem Amtsbruder gegeniiber, der 
den Pharisadern nichts zu Leide getan und ihnen wahrhaftig noch keinen 
Grund zu einer Verdachtigung gegeben hatte. (Es ist nicht anzunehmen, 
steht jedenfalls nicht da, daB sie von seiner nachtlichen Begegnung mit 
Jesus etwas wissen!) Und fiir den Leser ist diese iiberraschende Wendung 
hdchst unbefriedigend, nachdem er eben durch 7 50 ¢. in gré6Bte Spannung 
versetzt worden war, ganz langweilig auch der Schlu8, weil das Motiv 
durch V. 41 bereits verbraucht ist (‘‘der Messias kommt doch nicht aus 
Galilia?’’). Hier im Munde der zweifelnden Menge klingt es freilich 
richtig. Dagegen ‘‘widerspricht der Satz (7 52) II] K6n 14 25, da der dort 
genannte Prophet Jona ben Amittai Galilaéer ist. Auch stimmt der Satz 
nicht zur rabbinischen Tradition, nach welcher aus jedem Stamm Israels 
ein Prophet hervorgegangen ist.’’*® Vor allem aber haben sich die 
Pharisder logischerweise mit ihrer scharfen Abweisung jede innere Berech- 
tigung auf cine weitere Auseinandersetzung mit Jesus verscherzt. Und 
doch schreiten sie alsbald ein (8 13), sie verhéren ihn. Damit tun sie 
das, was Nikodemus vorgeschlagen hatte und was sie ihm so bése ange- 
kreidet haben. Wie wenn hier das Nikodemusgesprach seinen urspriing- 
lichen Platz gehabt hatte? Chronologisch gesehen, gehGrt es einer spateren 
Epoche an, wie seine innere Linie, insbesondere 3 2 nahelegt. Aus diesem 
Vers darf man auf eine vorausgegangene langere Wirksamkeit Jesu 
schlieBen, auf eine von ihm entfachte Volksbewegung, die genug Zeit 
hatte, sich den héchsten klerikalen Kreisen bemerkbar und damit aufs 


88 Tillmann, p. 170. 
8 Bultmann, p. 236, 1. 
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héchste verdachtig zu machen.%° Ohne innere Beziehung zum Ritual 
des Passahfestes (2 13 #.), paBt die Intervention des Nikodemus mit Jesu 
Doktrin von der ‘‘Neuwerdung”’ vorziiglich in den Rahmen des Laub- 
hiittenfestes." Vor allem bekame die Erwiderung der Pharisder (7 520) 
einen richtigen Klang und hérte auf, rhetorische Floskel zu sein: ‘Bist 
vielleicht auch du aus Galiléa?’’ Das heibt, bist auch du Parteigainger 
dieses hergelaufenen ‘‘Messias’’ und hast auch du dich von der térichten 
Volksmeinung beeinflussen lassen? halten die Phariséer dem Nikodemus 
argerlich und spéttelnd entgegen. ‘‘Forsche doch nach!’’ Weniger feind- 
selig stehen sie ihrem Kollegen gegeniiber als skeptisch abschatzend. Wir 
miissen sie uns im Hintergrund lauernd denken (so erklaren sich die 
Plurale in 3 2 und 7), als Nikodemus die Initiative ergreift und diesen 
Jesus, der immer mehr Zulauf und Anhanger gewinnt, so daB sein Ruf 
und Ansehen schon lange die verantwortlichen Manner stéren (7 32), in 
die Schranken fordert. Ob seine Absicht lauter gewesen ist? In Anbe- 
tracht seines in 7 51 gezeigten korrekten und objektiven Verhaltens sollte 
man das eigentlich annehmen, ebenso beeindruckt durch seine offen- 
herzige und anerkennende BegriiBung 32, nach Riickplazierung des 
Dialoges eher bezweifeln.% Mit diesem Gesprachspartner, dem Vorder- 
mann einer béswilligen Clique, wird sich Jesus kaum in einen langeren 
Disput eingelassen, sondern sich mit seiner Blofstellung begniigt haben. 
Jedenfalls kiimmert er sich nach dessen Abfertigung nicht mehr um ihn, 
wie schon der Vers 3 12 mit dem Appell an eine Mehrheit ausweist. Aber 
seine Aufgabe hat Nikodemus nach dem Konzepte des Dichters durchaus 
erfiillt: Das von ihm eingefadelte Verhér nimmt seinen Fortgang. 

Mit 8 12 hebt deutlich ein neuer Absatz an, der sich ebenso wenig 
an den Auftritt der Schergen vor den Pharisiéern und die Nikodemus- 
intervention (7 45-52) wie an die sekundare Perikope der Ehebrecherin 
(7 53—8 11) anschlieBen 1a6t.%3 Hier erklingt der Grundton des vierten 
Evangeliums programmatisch aus Jesu Munde: “Ich bin das Licht der 


9% Cf, R. H. Strachan, ‘Is the Fourth Gospel a Literary Unity?", The Expository 
Times, XXVIT (1916), 233. 

%* So urteilt Bacon, op. cit., p.491. Er halt sich an Tatians Stellung der Perikope 
hinter 7 30, die auch W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in recent Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, 2. ed. (1935), p. 141, als urspriing!ich befiirwortet. 

9 Interessant ist, daB nach dem von Bell-Skeat im Brit. Mus. 1935 veréffentlichten 
Ege:ton-Papyrus die Absicht der Interpellanten als unehrlich bezeichnet wird. Der 
Fetzen, welcher unter einem Konglomerat verschiedener Evangelienstiicke auch eine 
Variante von Joh 32 bietet, lautet: vowevor mpds ailrov e&<eraa> rixas éreipafov 
avrov A<éyovres'> Sidaoxare *IH oldapev St. <dmd VI> eEAnAVWas' & yap 
mois pa<prupet> vmép tols mpopas mavras <.d\éye olv> hueiv’ ékdv Tots 
Barevo<w admodov> vat xrrA. Cf. H. Lietzmann, ‘‘Neue Evangelienpapyri,"" ZNW, 
XXXIV (1935), 287. Hat méglicherweise das der ersten Halfte des zweiten Jahrhun- 
derts angehérende Blatt die Situation des originalen Kontextes erhalten? 

9 Cf, O. Holtzmann, p. 999, W. Soltau, ‘‘Zum Problem des Johannesevangeliums,” 
ZNW, ii (1901), 141. “Die Wendung 8 12: raAuv ody abrois éXdAnocer 6 "Inoois hat 
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Welt.”” Uberraschend taucht hier das gleiche Motiv auf wie am SchluB 
der verdichtigen Partie (3 19-21). Die folgende Antithese ‘‘wahrhaf- 
tiges — unwahrhaftiges Zeugnis’’ 8 13 ¢. ist eigentlich nur im Zusam- 
menhang mit 3 33 zu verstehen. Zugleich verbliifft der letzte Vers durch 
wortlichen Anklang und eine Gedankenparallele zu 3 8s. Die Ablehnung 
des Gerichts 8 15 ruft 317 ins Gedachtnis. 8 23 “ihr seid von unten, ich 
aber bin von oben’’ begriindet und erklart sich im Gefolge von 3 13 und 31. 
Und schlieBlich kehrt 8 28 ‘‘wenn ihr den Menschensohn erhéhen werdet”’ 
in 314 wieder. Diese zahlreichen Anklange, Ubereinstimmungen und 
Wechselbeziehungen werden nicht zufallig, sondern ursachlich bedingt 
sein. 

8 12 ist offenbar ein dem folgenden nur ganz lose aufgesetzter Kopf. 
Die Entgegnung der Pharisder ‘‘du zeugst von dir selber’’ (13) klingt 
téricht, weil sie eine Banalitat enthalt. Wie kann man anders die erste 
Person Singularis in 8 12 verstehen? 8 13 erweckt aber durchaus nicht den 
Eindruck, als wenn ein so eindeutiges Selbstzeugnis in knapper und 
allgemeiner Form vorausgegangen ware. Eher denkt man an eine ver- 
schleierte Aussage. Das entsprache auch gut der Situation eines ersten 
Auftretens Jesu vor allerhéchster Instanz. Den Schliissel zur Lésung 
des Ratsels liefern die Verse 3 12 £., in denen das Gesprich mit Niko- 
demus endgiiltig zum AbschluB kommt. Jesus hat sich von dem Partner 
gelést und wendet sich an seine Umgebung: ‘‘Wie wenn ich euch von den 
himmlischen Dingen berichten wiirde?’’ Diese Scheinfrage ergibt sich 
aus 310 und baut darauf auf. Wenn schon der anerkannte Rabbi sich 
spreizt und versagt, wie sollt da thr, gleichsam die zweite Garnitur, das 
géttliche Geheimnis fassen? In dieser Gegeniiberstellung erhalt der 
bestimmte Artikel (3 10), der ‘‘eine gewisse Schwierigkeit macht,’’% Sinn 
und Bedeutung zuriick. Wie uns Vers 3 12 tiberliefert ist, tragt er deutlich 
die Spuren einer ungliicklichen Textoperation an sich; denn durch die 
“irdischen Dinge’’ und das stereotype und verbrauchte Motiv des Un- 
glaubens werden die Begriffe verzerrt und die Gedanken vdllig entstellt. 
Offenbar schwebte dem Textbearbeiter die Parallele 4 Esra 4 1-11 vor, 
wo es heifbt, da’ nur der Himmelsbewohner die Dinge im Himmel be- 
greife.%* Doch wo bleibt die von Jesus in Aussicht gestellte Erérterung 


etwas vollig Unvermitteltes, Unvorbereitetes und erweckt den Ejindruck, es sei vor 
8 12 etwas ausgefallen,”’ erkennt Spitta, p. 179, richtig. Der Vers miisse sich an eine 
vorangehende Rede anschlieBen, wie denn das ody jetzt ganz verloren dastehe. Den 
“kopflosen Abschnitt”’ reiht er an 6 51 an, dagegen H. H. Wendt, Das Johannesevangelium 
(1900), pp. 87 ff. unmittelbar an 7 37 f., wahrend J. M. Thompson, ‘‘Accidental Dis- 
arrangement in the Fourth Gospel,” The Expositor, 1X (1915), 423, fiir eine Plazierung 
hinter 7 15-24 plidiert, wobei er diese Partie mit 7 1-14 und zuvor noch Kapitel 5 und 6 
vertauscht. 

% Bultmann, p. 103, 1. ; 

% Dieses Vorbild lieferte ihm iibrigens mit 3 8 einen weiteren Baustein, cf. Spitta, 
pp. 82 f. 
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dieser Dinge? Sie wird mit 3 7, der Forderung einer Zeugung von oben, 
eingeleitet und findet ihre Fortsetzung in V. 13: ‘‘Noch niemand ist gen 
Himmel gefahren”’ (um Kunde von oben bringen zu kénnen). Die in 
dem einhellig bezeugten Texte festgehaltene Beziehung zu Christus, 
welcher unsere Stelle ihre Aporie verdankt und die sich andrerseits der 
kirchlichen Redaktion geradezu aufdringen muBte,” paralysiert den 
urspr‘inglichen Allgemeinsinn der Sentenz. Sie besagt zunichst nur, dab 
niet :d eine Ahnung von den himmlischen Dingen habe, da er sich 
nicht auf eigene Anschauungen berufen kénne, ausgenommcen der Him- 
melsbewohner. Mag sein, daf hier ein Wortspiel getrieben wird und man 
als Unterton die Himmelsfahrt Jesu heraushéren soll. Aber nétig ist dies 
nicht, und es geniigt die Erkenntnis, daB sich Jesus hier als den Bot- 
schafter der himmlischen Dinge ausgibt. 

Mit der Zerstérung des urspriinglichen Gedankens von 3 13 verfolgte 
der Rezensor weiter den Zweck, seine nun folgenden Reflexionen vorzu- 
bereiten, welche ihrerseits die originale Weiterfiihrung verdriangt haben. 
Sie steht 3 31~36 als Rede des Taufers, und erst sie gibt Verstindnis und 
Erklarung zu 313 ab.’ In seiner jetzigen Ordnung widerspricht der 
Abschnitt der vorangehenden Erzahlung,® ist iiberdies ganz undenkbar 


% Die SchluBworte von 3 13 halten fiir interpoliert: J. Wei, p. 612, und A. Faure, 
“Die alttestamentlichen Zitate im vierten Evangelium und die Quellenscheidungs- 
hypothese,”” ZNW, XXI (1922), 115, 1, dagegen Bultmann, p. 107, 4, ‘“‘méglicherweise 
fiir einen Zusatz des Evangelisten, der dadurch die Beziechung des Satzes auf Jesus fest- 
stellt und V. 17-21 vorbereitet.””. Dahinter verbirgt sich ein sicheres Gefihl fiir Gas 
Richtige, ebenso wie in der Quellenannahme bei V. 11-15, denen mit 16-21 eine freie 
Bildung des Evangelisten folge. B. spiirt jedenfalls richtig gewisse Uberlagerungs- 
verhaltnisse, welche den schiefen, verungliickten Bau der V. 11-15 bedingten. Eigentlich 
wird von diesem Vorwurf nur V. 12 f. betroffen, das iibrige ist fliissig, da ohne Riicksicht 
auf Gegebenes geschaffen. Ubrigens behalt auch D¢lafosse, p. 77, der in dem Ganzen 
das zusammenhanglose Geschwitz eines Irrer erblickt (!), den echten Bestandteil des 
V. 13 bei, sucht ihn aber, mit V. 11a und 16 zu verkniipfen. 

97 Wellhausen, ». 18, 2, gibt einen richtigen Fingerzeig: ‘‘3 13 ist nach 331 zu ver- 
stehen.”’ 

9% Cf, 3.26 “und alle laufen zu ihm’’ — 3 32 ‘“‘niemand nimmt sein Zeugnis an.” 
Darauf verweist Heitmiiller, p. 73, unwillig: ‘‘Nebenbei ist diese Bemerkung wieder ein 
bezeichnender Beweis fiir die bisweilen kaum entschuldbare Gleichgiiltigkeit unseres 
Verfassers gegen die Forderung straffer Darstellung.’’ Wir wollen sie auch gar nicht 
entschuldigen oder gar mit der Syra bereinigen (‘‘viele’’ 26 — ‘‘nicht jeder” 32), sondern 
ihr gehérig zu Leibe riicken. Indessen darf auf den Widerspruch kein allzu groBes 
Gewicht gelegt werden, da wahrscheinlich V. 32b, dieser ‘‘tragische Akkord”’ (Heit- 
miiller), unecht ist, genau so wie in der Parallele 3 11. Es bleibt der innere Bruch, der 
durch die gezwungene Gegeniiberstellung hervorgerufen wird. Der Taufer redet von 
sich selbstbewuBt (3 27-30), woran auch seine Reverenz vor dem Meister (Bild des 
Brautigams) nichts 4ndert. Von einem Unterschied wie zwischen Himmel und Erde 
(31) darf jedenfalls nicht gesprochen werden (cf. Bultmann, p. 117, 5). GemaB der 
iiberlieferten Folge kann man aber dem Schlu8 kaum ausweichen, da8 hier in V. 31 
auf den Taufer angespielt werde. Die scharfe Distinguierung verwischt sogleich in 
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in des Tiaiufers Munde und wird daher neuerdings vielfach von ihm zu 
trennen und mit der formal und inhaltlich verwandten Partie 3 11-21 zu 
verbinden versucht.%? Die Gleichartigkeit beider Abschnitte ist ver- 
bliiffend. Man ist daher leicht versucht, von Dubletten zu sprechen.'°° 
Dabei erweist sich der zweite als einheitlicher und durchaus origineller 
dem ersten gegeniiber und mit 3 12 t.— und zwar dem als urspriinglich 


erkannten Bestandteil der Verse — und der vorausgehenden Dialogpartie 


eng verbunden. Nicht von ungefihr wird das sie beherrschende Leitwort 
“von oben" 3 31 wieder aufgegriffen und damit erhellt, worauf die Rede 
Jesu von vornherein angelegt war.'’ Das Zeugnis des Offenbarers 


V. 34; denn da wird von Jesu géttlicher Sendung kaum anders geredet wie vorher (28, 
cf. 1 6) von der des Taufers. Cf. Spitta, pp. 87 f. 

99 There is no saying in vv. 31-36 which naturally arises out of the section vv 22-30, 
but everything in vv. 31-36, on the other hand, goes back to wv. 11-21” (Bernard, p. XXIV). 
“There is no immediate connection between the thought of judgment by the light in 
verses 17-21 and the supremacy of Christ as the One who descends from heaven and bears 
witness to what He has seen, which is the theme of 31-2. These verses hark back to 
11-14. The whole section, 31-6, is not so much a continuation of the preceding discourse 
as a recapitulation of its leading ideas’? (Dodd, p. 309). Wahrend Bultmann, Bernard, 
Lewis, Moffat und andere 3 31-36 unmittelbar auf 3 21 folgen lassen, entscheidet sich 
Macgregor, mit einem sicheren Blick fiir den richtjgen Zusammenhang, fiir die Stellung 
hinter 3 13 — freilich um den Preis, daB er 3 14 f. nach 12 32 und 3 16-21 nach 12 34 stellt 
(cf. Bultmann, p. 92, 6). Andrews versetzt 3 13-21, 31-36 post 1 1-18, cf. H. Windisch, 
“Die englisch-amerikanische Literatur zum NT 1914-1920," ZNW, XX (1921), 89. 
Moffat, Lewis, Thompson, Garvie u. a. schlagen die Verpflanzung von 3 22-30 hinter 
2 12 vor (cf. Bernard, p. XXV), womit sie in der Tat die urspriingliche Folge richtig 
erkannt haben. Wellhausen, pp. 19 f., Schwartz, pp. 152 und 519, Bacon, p. 524, 1, und 
Spitta, pp. 87 ff., verwerfen 3 31-36 als fortwuchernde Kontinuation. Aber ganz zu 
Unrecht. Da8’ auch dieser Abschnitt stark ttberarbeitet ist, liegt auf der Hand, ist aber 
in der gegenwiirtigen Betrachtung von untergeordneter Bedeutung. AuBer V. 31b—d 
(s. die tibernichste Anm.), 32) (s. die vor. Anm.) ‘‘sind vielleicht in V. 34 die (iibrigens 
schon handschriftlich diskreditierten) Worte ‘den Geist’ aus dem Text zu streichen” 
(Heitmiiller, p. 73); nicht auch der vorangehende Passus? “ék wérpouv is not a Greek 
expression” (Barrett, p. 189). So wird wohl der ganze letzte Satz, den Bultmann, 
p. 119, 1, als “‘Zusatz des Evangelisten zur Quelle’’ versteht, sekundir sein. Das gleiche 
diirfte von dem SchluB gelten. ‘‘Dabei ist zu beachten, daB V. 36 die einzige Stelle des 
Jchannes-Evangeliums ist, in der der Begriff des géttlichen Zornes auftritt, ferner daB 
ameweiv als Gegensatz zu miuorevey schon an sich auffallend und dazu bei Johannes 
ohne Analogie ist’’ (Spitta, p. 90). Siehe auch Wellhausen, p. 20, und Bernard, pp. 126 f. 

%° Nach Dodd “‘a recapitulation,” siehe den Auszug in der vor. Anm. ‘On pourrait 
remplacer 16-21 par 31-36 et réciproquement,” Lagrange, p. 96, ohne irgendwelche 
Folgerungen zu zichen. 

rm Bultmann, p. 117, 1, sieht in 3 31a eine aus 31d vorausgenommene Neubildung, in 
3lc einen Zusatz (natiirlich des Evangelisten!). Der Rhythmus sei offenbar gestért, doch 
lasse sich das Urspriingliche, da der Text nicht sicher tiberliefert ist, nicht genau rekon- 
struieren. Ich halte umgekehrt einzig 31a fiir echt. Der tibrige Teil des Verses ist wohl 
im Zusammenhang mit der Ubertragung auf den Taufer erwachsen. Der SchluB gibt 
sich als Wiederaufnahme des Anfangs mit gleichem Wortlaut und entsprechender 
Verdeutlichung zu erkennen. Es handelt sich hier aber nicht um den Typus der Zusatz-, 
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geschieht verhiillt (3 31-38), wird sofort von den kundigen Phariséern und 
Schriftgelehrten in Bedeutung und Umfang erkannt und als nach ihrer 
Meinung einseitig und daher ungiiltig verworfen (8 13). 

Demnach bietet sich der gekiirzte Auftritt des Nikodemus in seinem 
urspriinglichen Rahmen folgenderma8en dar: 


"HAdov obtv of brnpérac mpds 745 Also kamen die Diener zu den 
Tous apxuepets kal Papicai- Hohenpriestern und Phari- 
ous, kal elzrov abrois éxeivou' sdern, und diese fragten sie: 
dua rh otk Hyayere abrév; “Warum habt ihr ihn denn 

nicht mitgebracht?”’ 


amexpidnoar of banpérau’ obdé- Da antworteten die Diener: 
more é\aAnoev oTws avd pw- ‘Noch nie hat ein Mensch so 
wos, ws ovTos Aare 6 geredet, wie dieser Mensch 
avd pwros. redet.”’ 


drexpidnoav ovv adrois ob Aber die Pharisier erwiderten 
Papicator uy Kal dpeis 7e- ihnen: ‘‘Habt vielleicht auch 
Twravnove; ihr euch verfiihren lassen? 


Bn Tes €k THY apxdvTwr ériorev- Ist denn irgendein Mitglied des 
cey els avrov h & TaY Synedriums oder ein Phari- 


Papicaiwy; sder zum Glauben an ihn 
gekommen? 


&\Aa 6 SxAos ovTOs 6 pT Nein, nur das gemeine Volk, 
yiwackwy Tov vouov érdpa- welches das Gesetz nicht 
Tol elou. kennt — verflucht sind sie!”’ 


évye. Nexddnuos mpds avrods, Spricht zu ihnen Nikodemus, 
els dv & abrav’ einer aus ihrer Mitte: 


uy) 6 vouos Hu@y xplve Tov: “Verurteilt denn unser Gesetz 
Gvdpwrov éav pn adkovon einen Menschen, ohne da’ 
mpa@tov tap’ a’rov kal yv@ man ihn zuvor verhért hat 
Tl move; und kennt seine Schuld?"’ 


dmexpldnoay kal elrav abr’ Sie antworteten und sprachen 

un kal ov éx rhs TadtAalas zu ihm: “Bist du etwa auch 

el; épebvngov. aus Galilaa? Forsche doch 
nach!”’ 


sondern Ersatzinterpolation. Die sekunddre Fassung verband in straffer Gedanken- 
fiihrung 30 mit 31b-d. Und so las man den Text in manchen Ausgaben, wihrend andere 
nur die urspriingliche Kurzform (31a) boten. Als dann spiter beide Versionen kontami- 
niert wurden, konnte sich das wiederholende SchluBglied (éravw mdvrwy éoriv) nicht 
halten und bréckelte vereinzelt ab (s. die Handschriften). Mit dieser Ausscheidung 
begniigt man sich heute meistens. Hirsch, pp. 52 f., will freilich nur die drei ersten Worte 
des Verses gelten lassen. 
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ovros nAVev mpds atrov kal 
elev atta paBBi, oldapev 
bre aro Veov EAnrvVas bida0- 
kados* ovdeis yap dbvarat 
TaUTa Ta oOnEla Tovey a 
av Toveis, dv pn 7 6 VeEds 
ber’ avrov. 


, , ’ ~~ ‘ : 
amrexpidn ‘Incovs kal elev 


avTo’ 


det buas yevyndnva avwidev. 


Aéyet pds abrov 6 Nixddnyos’ 
mas OlvaTal TaUTa ‘yeEve- 
ovat; 


drexpidn ‘Inoovs Kal elev 
, ~ . #% , ae 
avrw avd el 6 dbtbaoKaXdos Tov 
"Iopand Kal Tavta ob y.vwo- 
KES; 
mas éav eitmw vuiy Ta éroupa- 
via; 


Kal ovdels avaGéBnxev els Tov 
ovlpavov «i ph 6 €x ToU 
ovpavov kataBas. 


e wv , , ld / 
6 dvwiev épyduevos éravw Tav- 
Twv éoTiv. 


& éwpaxev kal HKovoev, ToUTO 
MapTupel. 


6 A\aBwv abrov Thy paprupiav 
éogpay.ioev Sri 6 eds adn- 
Uns €or. 


dv yap amréorerev 6 Veds Ta 
pnuata Tov deov \aXel. 


6 maThip ayaa Tov vidy, Kal 
mwavra dédwxev é&v TH xXELpl 
avrou. 


NIKODEMUS 


3a 


C 


(4a) 


12b 


a 


a 


315 


Dieser ging hin zu ihm und 
sprach: “Rabbi, wir wissen, 
da8 du als Lehrer von Gott 
gekommen bist; denn _nie- 
mand vermag solche Zeichen 
zu tun, wie du sie tust, es sei 
denn Gott ist mit ihm.” 


Da und 


sprach zu ihm: 


antwortete Jesus 


“Thr miiBt von oben gezeugt 
werden.” 


Nikodemus aber entgegnete 
ihm: ‘Wie mag solches zu- 
gehen?” 


Darauf erwiderte Jesus und 
sprach zu ihm: “Du bist der 
Lehrer Israels und verstehst 
das nicht? 


Wie wenn ich euch von den 
himmlischen Dingen verkiin- 


den wiirde? 


Noch niemand ist gen Himmel 
gefahren, es sei denn, er ist 
vom Himmel _herniederge- 
kommen. 


Wer von oben her kommt, ist 
iiber allen; 


er bezeugt, was er gesehen 
und gehért hat. 


Wer sein Zeugnis annimmt, hat 
damit besiegelt, da Gott 
wahrhaftig ist. 


Denn wen Gott gesandt hat, 
der redet Gottes Worte. 


Der Vater liebt den Sohn und 
hat alles in seine Hand ge- 


geben.”’ 
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elrov ovv ab’t@ oi Papicaiow’ 813 Da sprachen die Pharisier zu 
ov Tepi ceavTov paprupeis’ ihm: “Du zeugst von dir 
 pmaprupia gov ovK éori selbst; dein Zeugnis ist nicht 
? U ” 
aAnvns. wahr. 


arexpidn Inaoovs kal elrev ai- Aber Jesus antwortete ihnen 

Tots’ Kav éyw paprupa mrepi und sprach: ‘‘Auch wenn ich 

éuavrov, adAndns éorw 7 iiber mich selbst zeugte, ist 

paptupia pou, drt olba révev mein Zeugnis wahr; denn ich 

nrAvov Kal mov Vrayw... weiB, woher ich komme und 
wohin ich gehe.... 


In dieser Schau erscheint die Intervention des Nikodemus gleich gut 
nach vorne und hinten abgerundet. Die oben hinsichtlich 3 2 vorge- 
brachten Bedenken sind geschwunden. Das klare Zeugnis des Pharisiers 
iiberrascht den Leser nach 7 50 ¢. nicht mehr. Auf Zeichen darf hier 
jedenfalls der Sprecher mit Recht hinweisen und auch als Vertreter 
einer Mehrheit auftreten, selbst wenn nicht gerade seine Kollegen hinter 
ihm stehen. Und schlieBlich hebt Jesus nicht mehr véllig unvermittelt 
und tiberraschend seine Lehrtatigkeit an. Der Leser ist durch die nun 
vorausgehenden Kapitel wohlvorbereitet und folgt mit Spannung der 
groBen geistigen Auseinandersetzung, die thematisch mit 3 7» beginnt. 

Ein anderes Bild zeigt sich bei der Betrachtung der von dem Redaktor 
zuriickgelassenen Triimmer. Durch die Entfernung der Dialogpartie war 
ein Chaos im Kontext entstanden. Zuniichst sollte eine Klammer die 
Umstellung sichern, namlich der Hinweis auf die nachtliche Szene in 
750. Dieses Bindeglied disharmoniert, syntaktisch gesehen, mit der 
benachbarten Partizipialkonstruktion, macht sich auBerdem durch hand- 
schriftliche Schwankungen in Wortlaut und Stellung verdichtig, wird 
gar vom Sinaiticus nicht bezeugt und daher mit Recht von manchen 
Gelehrten verworfen.'? Durch den jihen Abbruch des Nikodemus- 
auftrittes war ein klaffender Spalt entstanden. Der aus 7 41 gewonnene 
Versteil 52> erfiillt gleichsam die Funktion einer den Abgrund sichernden 
Barriere, die freilich wie eine schlechte Improvisation wirkt. Den An- 
schlu8 zum folgenden sucht 8 12 herzustellen, ein gleichfalls lediglich aus 
Verlegenheit geborener Notbehelf,'° der aber dem Textbearbeiter zum 
Verhangnis wird. Die inhaltliche Beriihrung mit 3 19-21 labBt die gleiche 
Hand vermuten, die unwillkiirlich den abgerissenen Faden mit dem- 


02 Gegen seine Aufnahme haben sich u. a. Tischendorf, Bla®, Spitta und Hirsch 
ausgesprochen. 

13 Seine urspriingliche Stelle vermutet Bultmann, der sich eine Lichtrede kon- 
struiert, hinter 9 41, worauf dann 12 44 ff. folgen sollen. Dagegen hilt 8 12 mit Recht fiir 
sekundiér W. Bousset, ‘‘Ist das vierte Evangelium eine literarische Einheit?”, ThR, 
XII (1909), 59, 2. 
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selben Motiv des Lichtes wieder ankniipfte. Aber auch durch dieses 
Kopfstiick 8 12 war noch keine haltbare Verbindung zwischen den beiden 
Enden erzielt.: Hat dies der Rezensor selbst gespiirt und hat er darum 
die Randkluft mit dem handschriftlich diskreditierten, wohl aus anderer 
Literatur geborgten Stiick 7 5s—8 11 und dem darin enthaltenen Tages- 
wechsel iiberbriicken wollen? Oder tat dies ein Epigone? Gleichgiiltig, 
jedenfalls diirften sich hier die letzten Nachwehen einer komplizierten 
Textoperation zeigen. 

Wie ist es zu diesem grobangelegten Eingriff gekommen? Man ist 
versucht, von einer Kettenreaktion zu sprechen. Ausgelést wurde diese 
von kirchlichen Kreisen, welche das vierte Evangelium gegeniiber der 
Hauptiiberlieferung sichern wollten und um eine synoptische Angleichung 
bemiiht waren.’ So wurde zunichst die sekundére Tempelreinigung 
geboren (2 13-25).'°° Dieses Ereignis schien fiir den neugeschaffenen 
ersten Jerusalembesuch Jesu noch nicht zu geniigen. Er sollte fester 
verankert werden und Gehalt und Farbe bekommen. Also wurde eine 
Dialogpartie aus dem spiteren Text gelést und hierher verpflanzt. Da 
sie viel zu kurz war, muBte sie griindlich tiberholt und erweitert werden. 
Andrerseits erschien nun die urspriingliche Fortsetzung des kurzen 
Zwiegespriches, namlich das Uberleitungsstiick 3 31-36, als SchluBglied 
der neuen Ordnung ungeeignet und wurde durch ein auf den Grund- 
bestandteilen der Verse 3 12 t. aufbauendes neues ersetzt (3 14—21). Hierfiir 
gab der alte Kern nach Form und Inhalt die Grundlage ab. Manche 
Bausteine lieferte auch der Prolog und die Reden der nachsten Kapitel 
(o. S. 305 f.). Eingeleitet wurde das Redaktionsstiick durch 3 11, einen 
Vers, der mit den sekundiren Versen 19 35 und 21 24 stilverwandt und 
schon darum verdichtig ist.1° Zum SchluB lieB sich das Urspriingliche 
(3 31-36) noch durch Versetzung in die Nachbarschaft retten. Das 
Stichwort fiir diese andere Verpflanzung scheint der an den Grundton 
des Nikodemusgespriaches anklingende Vers 3 27 abgegeben zu haben: 
“Kein Mensch kann sich etwas nehmen, wenn es ihm nicht vom Himmel 
gegeben ist.’ Diese letzte Umstellung gleicht einem Akte von Pietat, 
das Uberkommene getreu zu konservieren (0. S. 307). Zum zugedichteten 
Anfang 3 1 standen die in alter Ordnung vorausgegangenen Verse 7 48-50 
Pate (aus V. 51 unterlief bezeichnenderweise der verungliickte ‘‘generelle 
Mensch” in 2 25!),'°? aber auch 1 6 mit der Einfiihrung des Taufers. Dab 
sich bei einem solch unselbstandigen und recht mechanischen Kompila- 
tionsverfahren leicht stilistische Schnitzer einschleichen kénne, begreift 
man leicht, und so werden wir diese entsprechend wiirdigen (aber nicht 
ohne weiteres entschuldigen) und sie geradezu als Bestatigung des 


104 Cf. Mendner IIT, p. 306. 

105 Cf, Mendner I, pp. 420 ff., IT. 
106 Hirsch, p. 49. 

107 Mendner I, p. 421. 
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angegebenen Vorganges betrachten: “‘iiber den Menschen ...es war in 
dem Menschen (2 25). Es war ein Mensch’ (3 1), ‘“‘nachschleppende Be- 
zeichnung des Nikodemus als ‘Oberster der Juden.’’’'°® Seine einzige 
wirklich originelle Schépfung vollbrachte der Redaktor hier mit der aus 
einer gewissen Verlegenheit geborenen Erfindung der nachtlichen Stunde, 
womit er zwar allen Exegeten gréBten VerdruB bereitete, aber Maler und 
Prediger von jeher begeisterte. Zu einem Lokalkolorit nach Muster des 
vierten Evangelisten hat es dann freilich nicht mehr gelangt. 

Damit ist der Schleier um das Geheimnis des nichtlichen Zwiege- 
spraiches zwischen Jesus und Nikodemus geliiftet. Als spiatliterarische 
Erfindung erhebt es keinen Anspruch auf authentischen Wert, genau so 
wenig wie die angebliche Beteiligung des Pharisiers bei der Grablegung 
Christi. Seine Rolle im urspriinglichen Evangelium beschrankt sich auf 
einen einzigen Auftritt, der allerdings sehr markant gewesen ist. Aus 
dem dunklen Hintergrund der namenlosen Masse tritt dieser Nikodemus 
profiliert ins Rampenlicht der Offentlichkeit. Angesichts der wider- 
sprechenden Meinungen fordert er mit Nachdruck ein objektives und 
ordnungsgemaB8es Verhér. Er fungiert aber nach dem Konzepte des Dich- 
ters lediglich als bescheidene Schachfigur, die dazu bestimmt ist, die bevor- 
stehende Offensive in Form eines Kreuzverhdérs zu eréffnen. Kaum hat 
sie das Ziel erreicht, verschwindet sie vom Spielfeld und damit aus dem 
Gesichtskreis des Zuschauers. So wenig wie das Theaterpublikum nach 
dem Namen eines Statisten oder kleinen Schauspielers zu fragen pflegt, 
werden wir uns nun Sorge machen um diese untergeordnete literarische 
Gestalt. Vielleicht wollte der Verfasser des vierten Evangeliums kon- 
trastierend zu der feindseligen Einstellung der Judenschaft den Typus 
des korrekten und rechtlich denkenden Pharisders vorfiihren und wahlte 
seinen Lesern zuliebe diesen in jiidischen Kreisen beliebten griechischen 
Namen. 

Ob diese Person iiberhaupt geschichtlich gewesen ist? Wir wissen es 
nicht, vermégen es aber jetzt kaum mehr zu glauben.'*? Mit den uns 
bekannten Tragern gleichen Namens diirfte sie jedenfalls schwerlich 
etwas zu tun haben. Eher vermutet man, daB umgekehrt nach diesen 
Personen die Gestalt des Nikodemus nachtraglich iibermalt ist. So 
kénnten das Ansehen und der sagenhafte Reichtum des Naqdemon ben 
Gorion (0. S, 294 f.) die Darstellung Joh 19 39 beeinfluBt und dem Niko- 


108 So Spitta, p. 84. Auch Zahn sieht in dvdp. éx rav ®. einen sehr umstindlichen 
und durchaus entbehrlichen Ausdruck. Klarer sehen Wendt und Loisy, die 31 fiir 
sekundar halten. Aber B. Weif halt es schon fiir ausgemacht, daB die ahnliche Ein- 
fiihrung des Taufers in 1 6 diese Annahme verwehre. 

109 Von einer ‘‘allegorischen Personifikation, die ihrerseits mythischen Hintergrund 
hat,” spricht J. Grill, Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, 
II (1923), pp. 351 ff. Dagegen Bernard, p. 99: ‘‘The suggestion that he is a fictitious 
character invented by Jn. to serve a literary purpose is arbitrary and improbable.” 
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demus zur Ubernahme einer Hauptrolle in der sekundiren Umgestaltung 
des Textes verholfen haben. 

E's erhebt sich die viel wichtigere Frage nach der Zeit dieser Umge- 
staltung. Als Terminus ante quem versteht sich die Kanonisierung der 
Texte um 175. Gewisse Unsicherheiten in der handschriftlichen Uberlie- 
ferung (o. Anm. 99 u. 101, S. 316) lassen erkennen, daB sich die Nachwehen 
bis zu diesem Endpunkt erstreckt haben. Die eigentliche Bliitezeit ist 
aber friiher gewesen. Als Entstehungsursache des komplizierten Text- 
eingriffes wird das Verlangen nach synoptischer Angleichung vermutet 
(o. S. 317). Voraussetzung hierfiir waren die Konsolidierung der Kirche 
und ihr Bemiihen, die Einheitlichkeit der alten Quellen iiber Jesus zu 
erhalten. Um dem vierten Evangelium die Einordnung in die Haupt- 
iiberlieferung zu erleichtern oder iiberhaupt zu erméglichen, schien eine 
griindliche Uberholung des Textes geboten."° Ihrem Wesen nach kann 
sie nicht in die friihe Epoche der evangelischen Geschichte fallen, und 
so scheidet in jedem Falle das erste Jahrhundert und wohl auch der 
Anfang des zweiten aus," so daB man als friihesten Fixpunkt mit einer 
Zeit um 125 n. Chr. rechnen muB. Natiirlich fand das vierte Evangelium 
nicht in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt Aufnahme in die Kirche und damit 
in den offiziellen Kanon, sondern ausschlieBlich in der starken Uberar- 
beitung, die ja die Voraussetzung fiir die Rezeption bildete. Das be- 
deutet, daf die Urschrift nunmehr als iiberholt angesehen und wie eine 
veraltete Auflage in Vergessenheit geraten und verloren gehen muBte.'” 

Eine Hoffnung, das in Verlust geratene Original je wieder zu bekom- 
men, besteht nicht. Wir waren schon fiir die kleinste 4uBere Beglaubigung 
dankbar. In zwei Fallen scheint unser Nikodemus einen Fingerzeig zu 
geben. Jener 1935 von Bell-Skeat im Britischen Museum veréffentliche 
Egerton-Papyrus, der noch der ersten Halfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts 
angehort, schépft offenbar aus Joh 3 2(0.S. 310, Anm. 92). Da der Rahmen 
dieses Dokumentesder Atmosphare der Nikodemusintervention alter Ord- 
nung naher steht als der des sekundiren Nachtgesprichs, ware durchaus 


™ Mendner III, p. 306. 

m Zur Datierung des vierten Evangeliums (75-80?) cf. Mendner II, pp. 110 f. 

1 Das gleiche gilt fiir die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte und die Logienquelle, die 
in Matthéus und Lukas aufgegangen ist. Auch Ur-Markus ist hier zu nennen. Die in 
den beiden anderen Evangelien enthaltene Schrift hat sich iberhaupt nur durch starkste 
Angleichung vor dem vélligen Untergang retten kénnen. E. von Dobschiitz, op. cit. 
(o. Anm, 33), p. 172, spricht von einem ‘‘Ratsel, das sich wohl nur durch das Gewicht der 
Beziehungen zu Rom und zur rémischen Petrusiiberlieferung list." Jedenfalls besteht 
kein Grund, sich iiber den Verlust der als iiberholt angesehenen Urschriften zu wundern. 
Unbilligerweise fiihrt man diese Tatsache als Argument gegen ihr Vorhandensein und 
die sie aufspiirende Kritik an. Fr. Overbeck, Das Johannesevangelium (herausgeg. von 
C. A. Bernoulli, 1911), pp. 243 und 245, verdammt eine solche ‘‘Nachtarbeit ohne 
Licht” und ‘‘quellenkritische Spielerei,’’ aus welcher “ein purer gelehrter Evangelien- 
homunkulus” zu Tage kommt. 
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denkbar, daB dem Schreiber des Papyrusfetzens als Vorlage der Text 
der Grundschrift, nicht das Johannesevangelium in der uns tiberlieferten 
Gestalt gedient hat. Einen héheren Grad an Wahrscheinlichkeit scheinen 
wir bei der Betrachtung des beriihmten Justinzeugnisses zu gewinnen 
(o. S. 297, Anm. 23). Der Apologet beruft sich auf ein Jesuswort und 
denkt, wie die pers6nliche. Formulierung zu erkennen gibt, offenbar an 
Joh 3 7. Freilich versteht er die ‘‘Zeugung von oben”’ als eine ‘‘Wie- 
dergeburt,”’ so wie sie schon friih in der Kirche zu einem festen Begriffe 
geworden war, interpretiert Jesu Gebot in Anlehnung an Matt 21 3''3 und 
versichert abschliefBend die Unméglichkeit einer leiblichen Wiedergeburt. 
Darauf baut Joh 33 ¢. auf. Indes wird aus der persénlichen Forderung 
eine ailgemein gehaltene Reflexion, und der beilaufig gegebene Kommen- 
tar Justins wandelt sich zu einer téricht ausmalenden und unpassend 
spezialisierten Frage des Nikodemus (0. S. 298). Dem johanneischen 
Kontexte entsprechend iibernahm der Redaktor seiner Vorlage allerdings 
nicht den Begriff der Wiedergeburt, sondern behielt die Zeugung von 
oben bei. Dazu verpflichtete ihn die Form des urspriinglichen Spruches 
3 m."4 Die vierte und letzte Entwicklungsstufe bietet 3 5 mit der noch 
engeren formalen Bindung an Justin (Matthaus) und einer sakramentalen 
Ausweitung, mit deren Ausscheidung sich eine unmethodische Kritik 
heutigentags begniigt (0. S. 299). 

Es diirfte interessant und lehrreich sein, die aufgezeigte Stufenleiter 
im einzelnen zu betrachten. Warum ist der Versteil 3 7, der die Aus- 
gangsbasis fiir 33 (5) abgegeben hat, nicht nach der Entstehung der 
neuen Fassung als iiberholt aufgegeben worden? Diese merkwiirdige 
Tatsache erklart sich nur aus der pietaétvollen Haltung der Kirche, die 
das Urspriingliche um jeden Preis konservieren wollte (0. S. 307). Von 
groBer methodischer Bedeutung ist die Beobachtung, daB V. 7 auf 3 in 
Form eines Zitates (freilich eines ungenauen, wie o. S. 300 gesagt wurde) 
zuriickgreift, um gleichsam jenen Spruch in Erinnerung zu_ bringen. 
Das sieht wie eine Riickversicherung zum urspriinglichen, nach V. 2 
verlassenen Kontext aus. 

Die zweite Stufe diirfte Justin einnehmen. Allem Anschein nach ias er 
einen Text, der der Urschrift naher stand als dem uns iiberkommenen 


3 Schwartz, p. 363, 1, vermutet, daB Justin und Johannes ein Herrenwort benutzt 
hitten, in dem der Sinn von Matt 18 3 scharf pointiert und auf die Taufe bezogen war. 
Ahnlich Bultmann (0. Anm. 26). 

™4 An sich nur folgerichtig ist es, in 3 3 dvayervndy bzw. in 5 avayerynd jvat, also 
Justins Lesart, auch fiir das vierte Evangelium zu fordern, wie das etwa Merx (0. Anm. 23) 
und Spitta, pp. 84 f., tun, jedoch sachlich und methodisch vollig verkehrt. In richtiger 
Teilerkenntnis vermutet W. Bousset, Die Evangelienzitaie Justins des Médrtyrers in 
ihrem Wert fiir die Evangelienkritik (1891), p. 117, ‘“‘da®B Joh. hier schon einen ihm 
vorliegenden Bericht bearbeitet hat, dabei aber den Gedankenzusammenhang, indem 
er das dvayevynd jvat durch ein dvwhev yervndjvas ersetzte, zerstért hat.” 
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Johannesevangelium; denn die sekundaren Verse 33. (5), die zum 
Proémium des nichtlichen Dialoges gehéren, bezeugt er nicht. Diese 
scheinen vielmehr auf ihn zuriickzugreifen und diirften also bald nach 
150 entstanden sein. Damit ist keineswegs gesagt, daB auch die grof- 
angelegte Umarbeitung des Textes dieser Zeit angehért; scheint doch 
der Héhepunkt der redaktionellen Tatigkeit damals schon tiberschritten 
gewesen zu sein."™S5 

Bei den Versen 3 3 und 5 handelt es sich um Dubletten, deren gleich- 
zeitige Erhaltung wir wiederum der pietatvollen Haltung der kirchlichen 
Redaktion zu verdanken haben. Vermutlich las man die Fassungen 
einzeln in verschiedenen Textausgaben als Erwiderung Jesu auf die 
Anrede des Nikodemus. Als man sich anschickte, das gesamte tiber- 
kommene Material zu sichten und zu ordnen, wurden beide Lesarten 
zusammengestellt. Das ist kein Einzelfall. 3 14 ¢. und 3 16 sind Parallel- 
versionen, ebenso 3 1s und 3 19, und auch sonst ist das Johannesevange- 
lium reich an Zweit- und Drittfassungen, die jetzt als typisch fiir das 
gesamte Werk gelten, soda8 man in der ‘‘nachdriicklichen Wiederholung”’ 
allgemein ein Stilprinzip des Verfassers zu sehen glaubt.'”® 

Mit alledem hat der Autor des vierten Evangeliums nichts zu tun. 
In den zahlreichen Dubletten und Wiederholungen hebt sich deutlich 
eine zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge ab, wie vor allem die dogmatischen 
Entwicklungsstufen beweisen. Hier kann als Musterfall 3 14-21 gelten 
(o. S. 304 f.). Dieses Stiick ist, obwohl ganz und gar sekundar, sicherlich 
nicht in einem Wurf entstanden, vielmehr nach und nach zu seinem 
endgiiltigen Bestande angewachsen. Es gipfelt in dem beriihmten Vers 
3 16, der ‘‘das gréBte Wort der Bibel, die gewaltigste Kundgebung in der 
Menschheit iiberhaupt” enthalt.""? Sicher ist, daB nur ein langwieriger 
ReifeprozeB zu solchen gelauterten und mit apodiktischer Gewibheit 
vorgetragenen Sentenzen allgemeingiiltiger und tiberzeitlicher Pragung 


™5 Cf. Mendner ITI, p. 304. 

"6 Heitmiiller, p. 24: ‘Die nachdriickliche Wiederholung mu8 haufig die Begriindung 
ersetzen.”” Dodd, p. 309: ‘‘Such a recapitulation is quite in accord with our author's 
technique.” Bernard, p. 118: ‘The repetition of the phrase... . is a feature of Johan- 
nine style. Jn. frequently‘repeats phrases or themes of special import, often with slight 
verbal changes, as if they were a refrain."’ Barrett, p. 188: ‘John's style is marked by 
repetition, and the repetitiousness which here offends the modern reader may have 
already offended the ancient copyist, and perhaps especially the ancient translator.” 

"7 Dem Jiinger der Sievers'schen Schallanalyse Joh. Jeremias, Das Evangelium nach 
Johannes (1931), p. 112, wird man hier jedenfalls nicht widersprechen; denn iiber jeden 
Zweifel erhaben ist die Bedeutung und GréSe des Spruches Joh 3 16, der iibrigens die 
Grundlage der von der Britischen Bibelgesellschaft herausgegebenen Ubersetzung in 
770 Sprachen der Erde abgibt (‘‘The Gospels in Many Tongues,” 1950). Man sollte 
aber sachlich bleiben und sich nicht gegen die erwiesene starke Uberarbeitung des 
vierten Evangeliums binglich und klagend sperren, weil ‘‘so viel edles Gut iiber Bord 
beférdert wurde” (A. Meyer, op. cit., p. 64). 
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fiihrt. Sie sind geradezu undenkbar in der Friihzeit der evangelischen 
Geschichte, in welcher auch unser viertes Evangelium entstanden ist. 

Im Gegensatz zu der sogenannten synoptischen Redaktion, die ihren 
Ansto8 von aufen erhielt, handelt es sich bei der Ausgestaltung des 
dogmatischen Gedankengutes gleichsam um eine interne Angelegenheit. 
Eine eifrig redigierende Schul- und Gemeindetradition wachte und sorgte 
dafiir, daB die vom Meister gepragte Gedankenwelt und Christusschau 
weiterentwickelt wurde.''® Diesem Proze8 wurde ein Ziel gesetzt mit der 
Anlage einer kanonischen Standardausgabe, welche das bunte, vielge- 
staltige Gut, wie es sich in den umlaufenden Textausgaben bot und 
angesammelt hatte, in einem Akte von Pietit und Uberlieferungstreue 
konservierend zusammenfaBte. Auf diese Tatsache weisen nicht nur die 
zahlreichen Wiederholungen, Parallelfassungen und fortwuchernden Kon- 
tinuationen hin, sondern auch die vielen Widerspriiche, Risse und 
Divergenzen formaler und sachlicher Art."® Diese bilden die festen 
Anhaltspunkte und Ausgangsbasen fiir die kritische Analyse des Textes 
und wecken zugleich die Hoffnung, daB sein Kern unter einer ihn iiber- 
lagernden Masse im grofen und ganzen intakt gelieben ist.'*° 


8 Cf, Mendner III, p. 307,3. 

9 Strathmann, p. 10, stellt richtig fest: ‘‘Die Herausgeber haben ihre Hilfe auf 
das UnerlaBliche beschrankt und lieber mancherlei Unebenheiten in Kauf genommen, 
als am Original mehr als unbedingt nétig zu dndern.’’ Aber die Einsicht in den wahren 
Sachverhalt der Dinge versperrt er sich selbst mit der Einrede: ‘‘Das Verfahren, die 
zahlreich vorhandenen AnstéBe, Risse, Widerspriiche oder Unebenheiten durch Ein- 
schaltung eines oder mehrerer Bearbeiter zu erklaren, kann darum nicht befriedigen, 
weil diese Redaktoren ja doch auch aus verniinftigen Erwagungen und nach erkenn- 
baren Gesichtspunkten gearbeitet haben miiBten! Sie erscheinen aber lediglich als 
unklare Wirrképfe, die ihre Aufgabe darin sehen, ein wohlgeordnetes Legespiel durch- 
einander zu bringen.’’ Auf diese véllig verkehrte und verdrehte Argumentation muBb 
man leider wegen ihrer heutigen Opportunitét eingehen. Wahrend der Autor frei 
schaffen kann, auch bei ausgiebiger Quellenbenutzung, ist nun einmal der Redaktor 
streng an den zu tiberholenden Text gebunden, wodurch Widerspriiche und sonstige 
Entgleisungen zwangsbedingt sind. Er handelt auBerdem nur ganz bestimmten, gew6hn- 
lich recht engherzigen Intentionen zufolge (als Dogmatiker, Interpret, Grammatiker 
usw.) und beweist damit seine Mentalitat und auch Inferioritat; hatte er es nimlich mit 
dem Autor aufnehmen kénnen, so hatte er genau wie dieser einen literarischen Wurf 
gewagt (wie etwa Matthaus und Lukas beziiglich ihrer Vorbilder). Daher fallen Mangel, 
Widerspriiche usw. auf sein Konto. Diesem, gleichsam als Literaten auftretenden 
Redaktor steht der kirchliche Konservator gegeniiber. Er hatte es weit schwerer als 
jener und stand geradezu vor einer unlésbaren Aufgabe, wenn er den Wunsch gehabt 
hatte, einen formal glatten Text zuwege zu bringen. Das heiBt, versucht hat er es schon, 
soweit wie eben moglich. Aber in erster Linie kam es ihm auf die Vollstandigkeit des 
gesammelten Gutes an. Man mag sich den Vorgang an Hand von Joh 6 22-25 verdeut- 
lichen (cf. Mendner III, pp. 296 ff.). Hier sind mehrere, von verschiedenen Redaktoren 
erzeugte Produkte nachtraglich zu einer Einheit verschmolzen und auf diese Weise 
konserviert worden. Das Ergebnis ist freilich klaglich genug ausgefallen. 

%0 Die besonders von Wellhausen und Schwartz vertretene Hypothese der Ausfille 
und Streichungen innerhalb der Grundschrift scheint an keiner Stelle stichhaltig zu sein 
und muB bis zu dem erbrachten Beweis als indiskutabel gelten (0. S. 307 u. 308, Anm. 87). 
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Mit der Anlage der kanonischen Sammelausgabe ist der Schicksalsweg 
des urspriinglichen vierten Evangeliums beendet. Die aus ihm erwachsene 
Neuschépfung des Johannesevangeliums ist von vornherein eine unan- 
tastbare Gréfe. Wohlbehiitde hat es eine lange, aber nicht sonderlich 
erlebnisreiche Geschichte hin#r sich. Anfangs gab es wohl noch kleinere 
Schwankungen im Wortlaut uhd Wortbestand. Diese beruhen mehr oder 
weniger auf Retuschen, welche die handgreiflichen Ubelstainde der 
hieratischen Textsammlung beseitigen sollten. Auf dieser fubt letzthin 
die gesamte handschriftliche Uberlieferung, in welcher der Textkritix 
ein Ziel gesetzt ist. Uber sie hinaus fiihrt eine umfassende Literarkritik 
ins Dunkel der Friihzeit, wo die johanneische Urschrift noch ihren 


Dornréschenschlaf halt. 
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Socrates: A very simple matter. I may illustrate my 
meaning by the names of letters... . 
Plato, Cratyius 393 (trans. Jowett) 


I 


rai case is symbolic. It invests a certain set of sounds with a 
corresponding set of meanings. The sounds may be called, with 
Sollberger,’ significants or signifiers, for they do the signalizing. The 
meanings may be called the significates, for they are the units signalized. 
To take just two examples from the well-nigh universal realm of baby- 
talk: the significant ada/dada corresponds to the significate father; the 
significant ama/mama corresponds to the significate ‘‘mother.”’ 
Writing, too, is symbolic. Its earliest known form is the pictographic 
script of the Sumerians. Probably inspired by Sumerian and certainly 
not much later in origin is the pictographic script of the Egyptians. 
These two developed respectively into the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
systems of writing. Both of these systems used a given set of signs to 
signalize both the significants and the significates of the spoken language. 
To return to my original example, the Sumerians used representations 
of the testicles and the womb? to signify respectively the significates 
“father” and “mother,” and their Sumerian significants ada and ama. 
But they used them also for a number of other significants and signifi- 
cates more or less closely related to these basic ones. Thus the repre- 
sentation of the testicles was used not only as the sign for ada but also, 
by omission of a vowel, as the sign for the significant ad. As such, the 
sign could function as a simple syllabogram in such contexts as ad- 
gub,(KID), meaning “the fuller’ (Akkadian adkuppu). The represen- 
tation of the womb was used not only as a sign for ‘‘mother’’ but also 
as the sign for “wide, broad,’’ and as such it functioned as a separate 
logogram, with its own significant (dagal), in contexts such as kalam 
dagala ‘the wide land.’ Both cuneiform and hieroglyphic were, there- 


* Edmond Sollberger, ‘‘Etudes de linguistique sumérienne,”’ Cahiers Ferdinand de 
Saussure, 1X (1950), 57, n. 16. Sollberger’s terms are signifiant and signifié. 
*So at least in the opinion of Anton Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon II, (1930), 
p. 355, No. 145:1 and p. 479, No. 237:1. 
324 
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fore, logo-syllabic systems of writing, to use the terminology of I. J. 
Gelb.3 

It was the genius of the West Semitic system of writing that it 
created a set of signs which had solely syllabic function. In other words, 
it rendered only the significants of the spoken language, the component 
sounds which combine to signalize meanings, and not the significates, 
the meanings themselves.4 The resultant economy made it possible to 
render the entire spoken language of the West Semitic inventors of this 
system of writing — or indeed any spoken language — with a corpus of 
signs numbering in the tens and not, as before, in the hundreds. This 
brought writing, and reading, potentially within the mastery of far 
greater numbers than before. 

This important development in the history of writing was, in its es- 
sence, a matter of simplification. For the symbols of the West Semitic 
writing corresponded to much more general units of observed speech 
than most of the symbols in the logo-syllabic systems of writing. The 
West Semitic system of writing spread with relative speed over the Near 
East. And the Greek and Aramaic alphabets, which were direct out- 
growths of the West Semitic system, ultimately secured for it almost 
universal adoption. Was this great success due entirely to the felicitous 
choice of signs and significants by the original West Semitic inventors? 

Perhaps so. But let us consider also the possibility that the spread 
of the West Semitic system of writing may have been aided by a mne- 
monic device of one kind or another. Such a mnemonic device could 
have been a part of the original invention, or it could have been incor- 
porated later on, when the writing system began its ‘“‘conquest of the 
world.”” I wish to consider two such possible mnemonic devices, and 
the relative merits of their claims to antiquity. I am referring to the 
ordering of the individual letters, and their naming. In these two areas, 
archeological discoveries since the end of World War II have prompted 
some considerable rethinking of earlier attitudes. 


I] 


The traditional order of the letters in the West Semitic writing is 
also essentially that of our own Greek-derived alphabet. In 1945, it 
could be indirectly traced back to the ninth century B. c. The evidence 
for this date is summarized in the accompanying figures. 

Figure 1 gives the ancient order of the Greek alphabet as attested 


3 Or word-syllabic: I. J. Gelb, A Study of Writing: The Foundations of Grammatology 


(1952), chap. iii and p. 250. 
4 Numerals, however, continued to be rendered logographically rather than phonet- 
ically in many instances, as they are to this day. 
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by the numeral values traditionally assigned to the letters by the Greeks.5 
It will be noted that this order includes some early Greek letters which 
no longer formed a part of classical Greek. 

The Greek evidence for the order of the letters receives a degree of 
archeological confirmation from the abecedaries discovered at Formello, 
Cervetri, Marsiliana, and elsewhere in Italy and in Greece. These 
abecedaries, or inscriptions consisting solely of the letters of the alphabet 
in their proper order, actually represent a still more archaic stage in 
which the letter san (sampi) retains its original position (between P and 
Q) instead of being moved to the end of the alphabet. The most com- 
plete of these abecedaries is reproduced in figure 2. It is dated to ap- 
proximately 700 B. c. on the basis of the archeological context in which 
it was found.’ 

Turning now to the evidence from Hebrew, we find, by way of 
abecedaries, only the fragmentary ‘‘masons’ alphabet’’® from Lachish, 
which is contemporary with the earliest Greek abecedaries, but gives 
only the first five Hebrew letters. These are reproduced in figure 3. 

The evidence from the numerical values of the Hebrew letters is of 
no independent worth, for this system of notation was adopted by the 
Jews only under Greek influence in the Hellenistic period, together with 
the mystic science of gematria.? Earlier, use was made of separate strokes 


to represent units, tens, etc., as shown for example by the ostracon from 

Tell Qasileh in which ‘30 shekels of Ophir gold” are represented by the 

letter shin followed by three horizontal strokes on top of each other." 
The main Hebrew evidence for the order of the letters comes instead 


5 Cf. Rudolf Hallo, ‘Uber die griechischen Zahlbuchstaben und ihre Verbreitung,”’ 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, LXXX (1926), 55-67. 

6 These and numerous other examples have been put together by Franz Dornseiff, 
Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie (= Stoicheia, VII [1922]) 158-68 in an appendix 
entitled ‘‘Corpus der ABC-Denkmiler.”” The second edition (1925) adds a number of 
examples on pp. 189 f. Cf. the reviews by R. Hallo, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaften, 
XXIII (1925), 166-74 and Philologische Wochenschrift, Oct. 2, 1926, cols. 1089-92, 
respectively. 

7 Cf. A. Grenier, “L'alphabet de Marsiliana et les origines de I’écriture 4 Rome,” 
Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, XLI (1924), 3-41, esp. 12. 

§ The designation is that of G. R. Driver, who has republished the text in his 
Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet (2nd ed., 1954), p. 116, fig. 70, and dates it 
ca. 600 B.c. W. F. Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
no. 118, p. 13, dates it to the beginning of the eighth century. 

9 So R. Hallo, ZDMG, LX XX, 56, and H. Tur-Sinai ,‘‘The Origin of the Alphabet,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XLI (1950-51), 175. Driver, however, presents some interest- 
ing evidence both for the use of letters with numerical values and for the practice of 
Gematria among the Jews before the creation of a LXX (Semitic Writing’, pp. 234 f.). 

10 Israel Exploration Journal, I (1950), 204 and 209. For other examples, see 
Schwabe’s appendix, “‘a»p00n" (Numerals) in Library of Palestinology, w2b nynyn (The 
Documents of Lachish). 
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from another source, the alphabetical acrostic poems of the OT." Of 
these, twelve are preserved more or less intact, and two more in frag- 
mentary form (Nahum 1 and Psalm 9-10; cf. Kittel, BH® ad loc.). 
Figure 4 gives the three different Hebrew orders thus recovered. The 
first applies to Psalms 37 (as emended), 111, 112, 119, 145 (where the 
letter nun is, however, missing), Prov 31 10-31 and Lamentations 1. It 
equals the order of the Greek-Etruscan abecedary of figure 2. The 
second order applies to Psalms 25 (where, however, a second resh re- 
places the letter goph) and 34. In this order, the sixth letter is missing, 
a loss which is apparently compensated for by the addition of a further 
line at the end of the acrostic.* The third order is that of Lamentations 
2, 3, and 4; in it, ayim and peh are transposed. 

In spite of these variations, the overali impression is that the Hebrew 
order and the Greek go back to the same prototype, since borrowing in 
either direction is excluded. This prototype must be at least as old as 
the date when the Phoenician script as a whole was borrowed by the 
Greeks. Albright dates this event to the late ninth or early eighth century 
B. C.73 

For the sake of completeness, I add in figure 5 the ancient order of 
the North Arabic letters. It may be deduced from the numeral values 
assigned to the letters by the Arabs, before the introduction of the Indian 
numeral notation.’4 Though it is not earlier than the Christian era, it 
illustrates once more the process by which additional letters were incor- 
porated into the existing order by adding the new letters at the end of 
the alphabet. In this case it was done, with one exception, in the same 
order as the existing letters from which the new ones were derived by 
diacritical differentiation. 

Challenging this circumstantial evidence for the antiquity of the 
West Semitic letter order, there stood in the past the evidence from 
South Semitic, specifically South Arabic and Ethiopic. The Ethiopic 


™ The use of acrostics has sometimes been argued as a symbol of sophistication and 
artificiality, and a proof in both instatices of the late-date of these poems:-- However, this 
argument is of no particular value in the light of several clear examples of acrostic poetry 
from Assyrian literature of the time of Assurbanipal and earlier (cf. B. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien, II, 154f.) The most famous example is the ‘Dialogue about 
human misery,’’ whose acrostic barely conceals the name of its author and his protesta- 
tion of political and religious humility. Cf. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
(1950), p. 438, n. 1. 

2 That the additional line averts an ending ‘‘with words of evil import’’ (M. Butten- 
wieser, The Psalms [1938], p. 840) is true enough of Ps 34 but not of Ps 25. 

"3 The Archaeology of Palestine (1949), p. 196. 

™ In addition to the standard old Arabic numeral notation I have added that of the 
western or Meghrebi tradition, as given by A. M. Honeyman, ‘‘The Letter-Order of 
the Semitic Alphabets in Africa and the Near East,’ Africa, XXII (1952), 145, 
fig. 7. 
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alphabet traditionally has a very different arrangement of the letters 
from the West Semitic one. That order is given in transliteration in 
figure 6. Though in itself the Old Ethiopic alphabet is no older than the 


hihmSrs()qbthn’kwidydgtpsdpp 
Fig. 6 


fourth century A. D., the possibility could not be excluded that its order 
went back much further. For it is obviously a derivate of the old South 
Arabic monumental script, though differing from the latter by the rejec- 
tion of five of its signs and the addition of two of its own. South Arabic 
is attested by inscriptions dated well back in the first millennium B. c., 
and the forms of many of its signs actually seem closer than those of the 
West Semitic script to the proto-Canaanite and proto-Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions. Therefore it has been argued that the South Arabic script split 
off from a common West Semitic ancestor as early as the thirteenth 
century B. c.'5 And conceivably the Ethiopic order of the letters was as 
old as this! 


III 


The traditional names of the Hebrew letters are known first from the 
LXX. There, the stanzas of Psalm 119 are identified by the names of 
the letters in Greek transcription. A similar version is provided by 
Eusebius.?® The Hebrew text of OT does not spell out the letter names 
anywhere, and our first sources in Hebrew orthography come from the 
rabbinic literature of the Christian era."’ 

On the Greek side, the letter names are attested in numerous refer- 
ences scattered through the Greek literature from the fifth century B. c. 
on.'® That these are not simply identical with the Hebrew names from 
the LXX and Eusebius is clear from figure 7. It must therefore be asked: 
are these two distinct traditions of letter names, one Hebrew and one 
Greek which, like their order, go back independently to a common 
prototype? In spite of the divergencies, we may say no. Rather, the 
Hebrew letter names as preserved in the LX X and rabbinic literature are 
borrowed from the Greek tradition. Otherwise we would expect to find 


8 F, M. Cross, Jr., ‘‘The Evolution of the Proto-Canaanite Alphabet,” BASOR, 
No. 134 (1954), p. 22. 

© Evangelicae praeparationis, ed. Gifford (1903), II, 20 f. He adds accent and aspira- 
tion marks to the LXX renderings, and reads yieA for yiwad; otherwise the two versions 
coincide. 

17 For references, see M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, etc. s. vv. 

18 For references, see Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, s. vv. 
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them attested before 300 B. c., that is, before a period when, as we have 
seen, the Greek numeral notation was also borrowed for the Hebrew 
letters. 
The Greek tradition of letter names can, however, be traced back 
much further in spite of the silence of the Hebrew sources. The fact that 
a number of the names have transparently Semitic etymologies justifies 
the deduction that these names, and perhaps all those up to tau, were 
borrowed from the Phoenicians, together with the forms, values, and 
order of the letters, about 800 B. c. 

Beyond this date, the Greek-Semitic letter names can only be traced 
by recourse to Gardiner’s ‘“‘acrophonic theory,” according to which: 


1) the West Semitic letters go back to pictograms, probably borrowed 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics; 2) these pictograms were given Semitic 
names, and 3) they were assigned (consonantal) phonetic values in 
accordance with the first consonant of these names. Although this 
theory was intended to date the origin of the forms of the letters, it 
implied in its second step an equally high antiquity for their names. 


IV 


This is the point at which the investigation of the order and names 
of the letters in the West Semitic system of writing had arrived in 1945. 
As can be seen, the earliest proposed dates for both order and names 
were based on circumstantial evidence. The resumption of archeological 
activity in all parts of the Near East after World War II, however, 
uncovered a whole new group of abecedaries, and with it direct evidence 
which has cast an entirely new light on the two problems. 

We may mention first the discovery of a South Arabian abecedary 
from the fourth or third century B. c. at Timna‘ in 1951."9 It is not an 
abecedary strictly speaking, but a series of stones bordering a gutter and 
inscribed with some of the letters of the South Arabian script with the ap- 
parent intention of assuring that the stones would be placed in the cor- 
rect order. The surviving letters are listed in this order in figure 8. 
Comparison with figure 6 will show that six of the first eight letters of 
the South Arabic series correspond in position to letters 2—7 of the 
Ethiopic alphabet; of the other two, one is lost and one, the gayin, was 
not taken over into Ethiopic. Beyond this point, however, there is 
little correspondence between the two orders. Both A. M. Honeyman 
and Jacques Ryckmans have proposed elaborate explanations to account 
for the differences,?? but the best conclusion we can draw is this: the 


19 Published by Honeyman, Joc. cit., p. 137, fig. 1. 
20 Honeyman, ibid., pp. 140 ff., J. Ryckmans, “L’origine et l’ordre des lettres de 
l'alphabet éthiopien,” Bibliotheca Orientalis, XII (1955), 6-8. 
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South Arabian abecedary confirms the fact that the Ethiopic order of 
the letters was borrowed in part from the South Arabic order. But it is 
not the same as the South Arabic order in its entirety. No longer, there- 
fore, can the Ethiopic order be considered a candidate for the original 
order of the letters in the parent West Semitic script. 

Another recent discovery deserves brief mention. This is the Ara- 
maic abecedary from the Wadi Hamamat in Egypt discovered in 1946 
and published by Dupont-Sommer in 1947. In this inscription from 
the fifth century B. c., considerable violence is done to the traditional 
order, apparently in favor of a meaningful text. 

We turn finally to the oldest abecedaries of all, those from Ras 
Shamrah-Ugarit. Here, in 1949, was discovered a small clay tablet in- 
scribed with the thirty letters of the Ugaritic cuneifort.. script in the 
order given in line 1 of figure 9.2 It was seen at once that this order was 
in essence that of the alphabet itself as known from the Greek and 
Hebrew evidence. But whereas previously, that order could be traced 
back at most to the ninth century B.c., and that only with the aid of 
circumstantial evidence, the Ugaritic abecedary provided unmistakable 
and contemporary evidence for the same order from the fourteenth 
century B. C. 

If there was any doubt as to the authenticity of this startling dis- 
covery, that doubt was dispelled by Virolleaud when he showed that a 
fragmentary Ugaritic tablet found in 1939 (fig. 9, line 2) was an abece- 
dary as well.*? Subsequent campaigns at Ras Shamrah have continued 
to turn up additional abecedaries in more or less complete state of pre- 
servation; it is not necessary to go into these here.* 

In-1955, however, a new type of Ugaritic abecedary was unearthed 
which merifs attention.» In it, the Ugaritic cuneiform signs are listed 
in their, by now, familiar order, and next to them, in a second column, 
a set of Akkadian cuneiform syllabograms which are evidently intended 
to explain their value. The tablet is damaged, with the bottom third of 
the obverse and the top third of the reverse being lost, and together 
with it the middle ten of the thirty letters of the Ugaritic syllabary. 
What remains is given in transliteration in line 3 of figure 9.% It is 


* Reyue d’'Assyriologie, XLI, 105. 

2 The tablet is republished by Driver, Semitic Writing?, p. 236. 

23 Republished ibid. Virolleaud’s finding is reported by R. Dussaud in Syria, 
XXVIII (1950), 376 (Text No. 320 in C. H. Gordon's Ugaritic Handbook.) 

24 C. Schaeffer, for example, reported the find of an abecedary comprising the first 
seven signs of the Ugaritic syllabary in the East Archives in Syria, XX XI (1954), 27, 
n. 5. 

#8 Published by C. Virolleaud, in transcription only, in Les Annales Archéologiques 
de Syrie, VI (1956), 93. Cf. E. Weidner, AOF, XVII (1956), 420. 

26 The ambiguity, or rather polyphony, of some of the Akkadian equivalents should 
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enough to convey the impression that what the Ugaritic scribe had in 
mind here was the rendering of the Ugaritic signs by one each of their 
possible Akkadian equivalents, in short the naming of the Ugaritic 
signs. 


V 
‘ 

What is the significance of the various Ugaritic abecedaries for the 
prehistory of the alphabet? Let us consider first the order of the letters. 
I am not concerned here with the variation between the Ugaritic and 
the later West Semitic order, nor with the place assigned by the Ugaritic 
order to the additional letters of their system. The question of whether 
the order of the Ugaritic letters, or at least the first 27 of them, was 
earlier or later than that of the 22 Phoenician ones has already been 
ably discussed by Albright, C. H. Gordon, Speiser, and others,?? and 
the majority of scholars now believe the 27-letter order to be older than 
the 22-letter order. What I wish to stress is that the Ugaritic abecedaries 
show incontrovertibly that the order of the letters in the West Semitic 
system of writing is almost as old as the invention of that system itself. 
It is only a short step from here to the hypothesis that the fixation of 
the order was part and parcel of that invention, that it was in fact a 
mnemonic device which helped the rapid spread of the West Semitic 
system of writing.?® 

What then of the names of the letters? Were these, too, a mnemonic 
device from the beginning? The new evidence does not suggest as much. 
No new evidence has been uncovered to support the antiquity of the 
word-nameés that are first attested by the Greek forms of the letter names. 
It is true that, according to the acrophonic theory, the proto-Sinaitic 
and proto-Canaanite inscriptions are to be read by assigning to the more 
or less pictographic signs the values of the first consonant of their 
Semitic readings in accordance with the traditional names of their later 
linear equivalents. But it would be premature to say that these early 
texts have been definitively deciphered, and until this is the case, it 
cannot be claimed that the acrophonic theory provides a proof for the 
antiquity of the traditional letter names.*® In the absence of such proof, 


not be overlooked; thus wa could equally well be transliterated as wi or wu, su as si, 
etc. 

a7 W. F. Albright, BASOR, no. 118, pp. 12 f.; C. H. Gordon, Orientalia, N. S. XX, 
374-76; E. A. Speiser, BASOR, no. 121, pp. 17-21. 

28 If this hypothesis is correct, it suggests, as a corollary, that the use of the letters 
with numeral values was equatly old, for such a use is at once suggested by an established 
order; cf. also above, notes 4 and 9, 

29 At best, 12 members of the 22-sign system, or 14 of the 27-sign system ‘“‘can be 
traced through their evolution from pictograph to Phoenician letter, in deciphered con- 
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Gelb has congently argued that the traditional names of the letters were 
assigned to them secondarily on the principle commonly used for the 
naming of letters, namely the designation of each by a word — any word 
— beginning with the corresponding letter.3° 

I would like to go beyond this now, and suggest that there was no 
need for letter names originally, because the pattern consonant plus 
(any) vowel was a sufficient name for any letter.*' For this hypothesis, 
the Ugaritic abecedary of 1955 offers a certain amount of support. 
Further confirmation is, however, forthcoming from the traditional 
letter names themselves. For as Tur-Sinai has seen,3? one of these, the 
letter waw, has no conceivable Semitic etymology. Instead of trying to 
derive the letter name waw from the supposed Hebrew word meaning 
“hook” or “‘corbel,’’ Tur-Sinai properly proposes to derive the pseudo- 
Hebrew word wawim, wawé from the name of the letter which looks like 
a hook or corbel in the old Hebrew script. For this order of affairs, he 
compares numerous more modern examples, such as ‘‘delta’’ from the 
Greek letter D, “‘T-girders” or ‘‘L-girders” in English, ‘‘O-Beine’’ or 
*X-Beine”’ in German. 

Tur-Sinai regarded the forms waéwim, wawé as reduplicating plurals 


texts” (F. M. Cross, Jr., loc. cit., p. 24, n. 32). Yet none of these can be shown to have 
surrendered its pictographic character so thoroughly before 1100 B. c. as to rule out the 
possibility that it received its name on the basis of its shape as late as that date. As for 
the remaining signs, their names can no more be explained by their shape in 1500 Bb. c. 
than by their shape in 1100 B. c., no matter what form of the name or what etymology 
is resorted to. 

It may be instructive to compare the known process of derivation of Akkadian cunei- 
form from Sumerian with the supposedly acrophonic derivation of West Semitic writing 
from Egyptian hieroglyphic. There, the Akkadians translated the hundreds of Sumerian 
logograms into Akkadian but retained the Sumerian values of the same signs, when used 
as syllabograms, in the vast majority of cases; here, the Western Semites are by common 
consent regarded as rejecting in toto the hundreds of Egyptian logograms, but are sup- 
posed to have translated some of the same signs into Semitic logograms (which, however, 
were never used as such) before creating purely Semitic syllabograms (or consonantal 
signs) from them. 

30 A Study of Writing, pp. 140 ff. 

3* For later examples of the pattern: consonant plus vowel ‘‘a,”’ cf. Gelb, zbid., p. 150. 
For the general principle that a sign namé should simply equal one of its pronunciations, 
with or without a nominal inflection, cf. the majority of cuneiform sign names; this 
point is made clearly by Tur-Sinai, JQR, XLI, 168. 

3 Ibid., pp. 170-74. Tur-Sinai’s lengthy treatment of our subject in JQR, XLI. 
83-109, 159-79, and 277-301 was published simultaneously in Hebrew in his 129m pwn, 
II (neon; 1950), 150-94. It is an excellent exposition of the problems involved in dating 
the antiquity of the tradit’ ial names of the letters, especially from the Jewish side, and 
renders a signal service in s..owing the late date at which the names can first be attested 
outside the Greek tradition, and the rival systems with which they had to contend. It 
is not necessary to accept Tur-Sinai’s reconstruction of such an alternate system in order 
to appreciate the argument that, in a Semitic context, the names arranged in order ought 
to make connected sense; for didactic purposes. 
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from a singular wa’ or wd; the original letter-name accordingly would be 
wa, as in Ugaritic. But his interpretation is equally valid if the singular 
of waiwim is reconstructed as waw. For it is not to be thought that the 
pattern of every non-meaningful system of letter-names was consonant- 
plus-vowel. Rather, it may be supposed that a number of different 
patterns existed within each language area (cf. the Ugaritic alternation 
of vowels, or, in English, the two patterns be-ce-de-ge, etc. and ef-el-em-en, 
etc.), and as between separate language areas. In that case, a second 
example of the waw-pattern has been preserved by the Phoenician-Greek- 
Hebrew tradition of letter-names, to wit, faw. Can there be any doubt 
that this stem, which occurs again only in Jewish Aramaic, was any less 
artificial than the stem waw?s} Surely we are entitled to argue that the 
meaning ‘‘mark’’ was derived from the appearance of the old Hebrew 
sign called faw and not vice versa. That sign equaled in shape our 
modern X, and even today the expressions ‘‘X his mark”’ and ‘‘X marks 
the spot’’ show that this particular sign continues to be the ‘‘mark’”’ 
par excellence. 

We have thus, it seems to me, recovered two of the older letter names 
of the form consonant-plus-aw. The new Ugaritic abecedary suggests 
that other ‘‘names’’ may have been formed on other patterns. But, 
confining the search to the one which has emerged from the consideration 
of waw and taw, a glance at the Hebrew dictionary at once turns up three 
more ‘‘words” of this pattern which have no satisfactory etymology. The 
first is gaw, written 1) and a synonym of 3) in the meaning “back, con- 
vexity."’ Conceivably, the old form of the gimel, an obtuse angle, sug- 
gested this meaning. 

Two much stronger candidates for letter names are provided b: the 
forms saw and gaw in Isa 28 10 and 13. For here these forms not only defy 
etymology; their very meaning has long been a crux of interpretation. 
The answer was first suggested by Kennett in 1933 when he recognized 
in these forms references to the letters of the alphabet,*4 and in the passage 
as a whole a sarcastic reference to a “‘spelling lesson’’ administered by 
the prophet. Following him, we should then translate: “Whom will he 
show knowledge? or whom teach a message? Those just weaned from 
milk, or removed from the breast? For it is sade-waw makes saw, sade- 
waw makes saw, goph-waw makes gaw, goph-waw makes gaw.’’ But as 
G. R. Driver saw,*5 it is not necessary to divide the Hebrew forms thus; 


33 Arabic tau ‘unit, mark of a domesticated animal’ is compared with ‘the letter- 
name 1n"" by C. Brockelmann, Hebrdische Syntax (1956), p. 75, but can hardly be 
claimed te provide an etymology for it. 

344R. H. Kennett, Ancient Hebrew Soctal Life and Custom as Indicated in Law, 
Narrative and Metaphor (1933), p. 12. 

38 Semitic Writing?, pp. 89 f. Driver's translation actually has 
on pp. 167f. he refers to the Hebrew forms saw and gaw as ‘‘onomatopoeic names 


‘ 


see - ~ 7 oo, 
$3, S$, G-G, G-q ; 
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his translation, ‘‘For it is sade-sade, sade-sade, goph-qoph, qoph-qoph, a 
lad here, (and) a lad there,” is closer to the Hebrew text. 

May we not, then, go one step further and regard the text just as it 
stands as correct? Then, on this interpretation, we need only translate: 


For it is saw for saw, saw for saw, 
gaw for gaw, gaw for gaw. 


Therewith we have recovered, in its proper order, yet another fragment 
from the proposed ancient system of West Semitic letter names. 


expressing simply the consonants themselves with the vowel or diphthong necessary to 
enable the sound to be enounced,” but he still insists that ‘‘their proper names were 
sddé and gop.” 





“STEWARDS OF GOD”’— PRE-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIOUS APPLICATION OF 
OIKONOMOS IN GREEK 


JOHN REUMANN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PHILADELPHIA 


HE term olxovduos is applied by early Christian literature in 
such phrases as “stewards of God”’ and “‘stewards of the mysteries 
of God”’ to apostles, as at I Cor 41-2, believers generally (I Pet 4 10), 
bishops (Tit 1 7), and later to stewards in congregations and monasteries." 
Commentaries on these passages point out an obvious background in 
the ubiquitous oikonomos of Hellenistic estates, societies, and gov- 
ernments, who played a key part in the total olkovouia or management 
of the household, club, or state.? Is there, however, a more specifically 
religious background to the Christian use of this term? 


* With I Cor 4 1-2, cf. 917 , Col 125, and Eph 32. The term is applied to believers 
generally when Ignatius Pol. 6 1 admonishes the congregation to watch over one another 
as Oeod olxovduo. kal wapedpor kal banpérac; cf. Luke 12 42 and Diogn. 71. On applica- 
tion to bishops, cf. also Ign. Eph. 61, and, later, the Epistles of Basil the Great. The 
term, of course, survives in later ecclesiastical usage for an administrator of church 
property; cf. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (New 
York, 1887), s.v., and F. Cabrol and H. Leclerq, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne 
et de Liturgie (Paris, 1903—), IV/2, 1884-86, s. v. “économe.” 

2 A detailed survey of the classical evidence appears in the writer’s doctoral dis- 
sertation, ‘‘The Use of oikonomia and Related Terms in Greek Sources to about A. D. 
100, as a Background for Patristic Applications,’’ completed in May, 1957, under the 
direction of Dr. Morton S. Enslin at the University of Pennsylvania (on microfilm, 
657 pages; University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, $8.35). A helpful, though 
old examination of inscriptional evidence is provided in P. Landvogt, Epigraphische 
Untersuchungen tiber den OLKONOMOZ: Ein Beitrag zum hellenistischen Beamten- 
wesen (Strassburg, 1908). 

On the phrase 6 olxovéuos Tis wéAews at Rom 16 23, cf. Henry J. Cadbury, “Erastus 
of Corinth,”’ JBL, L (1931), 42-58, where much of the material from Landvogt is 
summarized. At Gal 4 2 the term is used in its general classical sense of ‘Shouse manager,” 
or “steward,” here in a responsible position of supervision over the young heir; cf. 
S. Belkin, “The Problem of Paul's Background,” JBL, LIV (1935), 52-55, on the back- 
ground in Jewish law for the phrase éwirpomo. xal olxovduor. The statement in E. D. 
Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (‘‘1.C.C." 
{[Edinburgh, 1921]), p. 212, “There is no clear instance ... of the use of the two terms 
érirporos and olxovdyuos together,” must now be modified in the light of an inscription 
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Investigators of the Religionsgeschichtliche School have suggested 
ties with the pagan mystery cults. Hans Windisch, for example, in his 
book Paulus und Christus, presents Christianity as a mystery religion 
and views Jesus, “like Paul, in the tradition as an olxovéuos pvaTrnpiwv 
Oeov"’ ;3 he sees Paul as an arch-mystagogue and arch-hierophant, 
preaching a mystery religion (cf., e.g., Phil 412, weutnua). But 
Windisch, although it would have strengthened his case greatly to cite 
such evidence, fails to give any instances for the use of oikonomos by 
the mystery cults. Reitzenstein’s work on Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religionen neither lists the phrase in its index nor discusses any of the 
NT passages involved.4 Texts from Eleusis and Delphi do talk about 
“chosen stewards of the mysteries,”’ but the term is always émiuednral, 
not otkonomoi.s Although many titles are vouched for in Greek temple 
administration, otkonomos does not seem to be among them, let alone 
the specific phrase, ‘“‘steward of the mysteries of God.’’® 

More recently, a second approach has emerged, along theological 
lines. Oikonomos as a title for the apostles is connected with the noun 


at Ghirge, Egypt, on the Great Temple, an edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander, A. p. 68, 
which states, ‘I command, therefore, whoever henceforth, guardian of the master or 
steward (érirpomos tot xupiov 7<> olxovduos), has any suspicion of those who are 
in public affairs ... that he [the guardian or steward] publically proclaim his name"’ 
(text in W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecit Inscriptiones Selectae (Leipzig, 1903-5], 669.22 
{II, 396]). 

In commentaries reference is usually made to some of this material and to the NT 
passages about an oikonomos. Often the figure is developed of Christians as oikonomoi 
in the household (ofxos) of the Father, where Christ is the Son; cf., e. g., A. Robertson 
and A. Plummer, First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (‘‘1.C.C." [2nd ed.; Edinburgh, 
1914]), on I Cor 41-2. That this figure was not altogether unique to the NT is suggested 
in the passage cited below from Epictetus. 

3 Hans Windisch, Paulus und Christus: Ein biblisch-religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich 
(‘Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament,” No. 24 [Leipzig, 1934]), p. 221. 

4R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach ihren Grundgedanken 
und Wirkungen (3rd ed.; Leipzig and Berlin, 1927). 

5F. C. Grant's Hellenistic Religions (New York, 1953), p. 15, speaks of ‘‘chosen 
stewards of the mysteries’ at Eleusis, but the Greek reads émtpeAnral trav wvornplwy 
in W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1898-1901), 
650.11 and 43, and 649.8, and 620.10. On the latter examples (r@v émi Anvawo[t mlapa 
pvotnpiwv [émiujeAnrav), cf. Arist. Atk. Pol. 57.1, where the same phrase occurs. P. 
Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer (1. von Miiller's Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, V/3 [3rd ed.; Munich, 1920]), pp. 50ff., lists the duties of 
éripeAnral at Delphi, including the bringing of sacrifices and sharing the sacrificial 
meal, but does not note any oikonomoi there. 

6G. Busolt and H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde (Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 1V/1 [3rd ed.; Munich, 1920-26]), p. 502, lists such titles in 
temple administration as raulat, feporapiac, lepovduor, tepapxat, and vewrorol, but 
does not include the otkonomos except for such cities as Magnesia (noted below) where 
administration of temple treasures was entrusted to secular city officials. 
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oikonomia, “God's plan of salvation,’’ described at Eph 110, 32 and 9 
(cf. | Tim 14). The phrase “steward of God” is here regarded as a new 
and specifically Christian application of this common Greek word, 
developed out of a heilsgeschichtliche type of thinking, an “‘oikonomia 
theology.” 

Oscar Cullmann especially has developed this approach, according 
to which God has an otkonomia or plan of salvation, centered in Christ.’ 
In God’s over-all iJeilsplan, this present period between Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion and Parousia is characterized by the missionary preaching of Christ 
as Lord. And since the believer, Paul, for example, has a part in that 
preaching and world mission, he becomes, ipso facto, a vital instrument 
in carrying out the divine economy; ‘‘the stewardship of God’s grace”’ 
has been given to him (Eph 32), as a steward of God (I Cor 41), to 
make all men see “the plan of the mystery,’’ God’s oikonomia (Eph 3 9). 
Thus the apostolic steward plays an essential role in the stewardship of 
the mystery, to quote Cullmann, in ‘‘the active realization of the redemp- 


tive history.’’8 

This view, that an ‘‘oikonomia theology” provides Paul with “the 
framework and basis of his missionary task’’? and thus with the title 
“otkonomos of God and his mysteries,” is reflected in a number of writers, 
Johannes Munck, for example, Anton Fridrichsen, Theodorus Verhoeven, 


and Erich Dinkler, who suggests the whole method of thinking roots in 
Jewish apocalyptic.” 

But such a concept of the apostle as an oikonomos in God's otkonomia, 
as his steward in carrying out the divine plan within the divine, house- 
hold, is not unique to primitive Christianity. Epictetus (ca. A. D. 60- 
140), in considering the calling of a Cynic and what kind of a person 
the Cynic ought to be, argues that a man should not undertake so 
great a thing without God but must be assigned by his Lord as otkonomos 
within the Master's household; the figure is employed of a well-ordered 


7Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time 
and History (Philadelphia, 1950), especially Part I. 

§ Tbid., pp. 223 f. On otkonomia in the sense of ‘redemptive plan" or Heilsgeschichte, 
cf. especially pp. 77 f. On the relation of the missionary preaching to this over-all 
plan, cf. pp. 157 ff., and for the apostle Paul's part in it, pp. 220 ff. The concept was 
also discussed in K. Stendahl’s paper, ‘‘Ephesians 3 and Paul's Understanding of His 
Vocation,”’ noted in JBL, LX XV (1956), vii. 

9 Erich Dinkler, ‘‘Earliest Christianity,” in Robert C. Dentan (ed.), The Idea of 
History in the Ancient Near East (‘‘American Oriental Series,’’ No. 38 [New Haven, 
1955]), p. 186. 

1 J. Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Copenhagen, 1954); A. Fridrichsen, 
The Apostle and his Message (Uppsala, 1947), pp. 3-23; T. L. Verhoeven, Studién over 
Tertullianus’ Adversus Praxean (Amsterdam, 1948), pp. 119 ff. Dinkler, op. cit., expresses 
this view on pp. 186 ff., especially 206 f. 
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household in which there is an olxodeomrérns who assigns men their 
proper stations, and no one ought to think of making himself otkonomos 
in this Master’s household unless his Lord assigns him this position." 
The true Cynic is: described as a “friend and servant to the gods’? — 
the noun brnpérns is the same one which is coupled with oikonomos 
at I Cor 41, application of the passage to the NT verse being noted by 
the commentators — and a participant sharing in the rule (@px7) of Zeus. 
From what common background, then, does this figure derive of the reli- 
gious believer, Christian apostle or Cynic preacher, as ‘‘steward of God’’? 

A thorough study of pre-Christian uses of oikonomia and related 
terms in Greek suggests that, while we cannot now document the phrase 
“steward of the mysteries of God” in pagan cults, we need not explain 
the NT application solely in terms of a theological background. For 
already in the pre-Christian Greek of inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca, 
oikonomos did occur with religious applications, and thus a more imme- 
diate background is suggested. 

We may begin by noting, first of all, that the political oikonomos, 
holding an administrative position, usually of a financial nature, also 
at times had tasks of a religious sort to perform. 

An inscription at Ephesus, dated 302 B. c., states, for example, that 
the oikonomos or city treasurer is to provide and pay for sacrifices on 
certain state occasions and, together with the priests and the priestess, 
is ‘to offer sacrifice also to Artemis for the good news (ebayyédta) 
brought” by a visiting benefactor.’ His duties go beyond check-signing, 
for he takes part in the sacrificial rites, if not as a cult official, at least 
as an intermediary of the municipal government." 

Texts from Priene, covering the fourth to the first centuries B. c., 
stipulate that the city o:konomos (or otkonomci in some inscriptions) 
shall provide crowns and wreaths voted to certain men by the city at 
their funerals,'4 and this office of otkonomos is regarded as a \ecToupyia 
or public service, incumbent upon certain men in the community's 
scheme of things.'s 


™ Arr. Epict. Diss. 3.22. Cf. James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians (‘Moffatt NT Commentary”’ [New York, n. d.]), p. 45. 

12 The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum (London, 
1874-1916), III1/2, No. 448. 5 ff.; cf. No. 453. 19 f., and No. 469 (frag.). 

13 W. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung im rémischen Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1900), p. 295, 
calls the oikonomos for Ephesus a sacral official, but Landvogt, op. cit., p. 28, decides 
he is a city financial official and only in an indirect sense a cultic figure. 

4 H. von Gaertringen, Die Inschriften von Priene (Berlin, 1906), 6.30, 18.19, 83.10, 
99.13 and 20, 108.347 and 376; cf. 107.45, 109.266, 115.7. Discussion in Landvogt, 
op. cit., pp. 36-39, aid summary in D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of 
the Third Century after Christ (Princeton, 1950), II, 850, note 34. 

13 [bid., 174 (=SiG* 1003). Cf. Magie, op. cit., 1, 61 and II, 850 ff. 
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Magnesia-on-the-Maeander provides detailed evidence from the 
second century B.c. A college of oikonomoi there carried out popular 
decrees, including cult duties.*° These otkonomoi, for instance, buy a 
bull for sacrifice and present it to Zeus Sosipolis on the first day of the 
month, joining with other city officials in prayer at that time; in addition 
to financial supervision and seeing that the beasts are fattened up for 
the sacrifice, the o1konomoi are also to divide the sacrificial victims in 
portions and supervise the distribution of the meat from the sacrifice. 
One text reads: ‘The incumbent oikonomoi and those holding office at 
any time in the future’’ are to buy the bull and ‘present it to Zeus.” 
“When the bull is presented, let the sacred herald pray, together with 
the priest and the priestess ... and the hipparchs and the otkonomot. .. . 
Let the ozkonomoi divide these [sacrificial victims] in portions.... The 
oikonomoi are to record this decree at the temple of Zeus.... Let the 
otkonomoi spend for all these things recorded, out of the revenues which 
they have for the financial administration of the city.’""7 

Another decree also early in the second century B. c. from Magnesia 
assigns similar chores to the o1konomoi for the sacrifices of the Sarapis 
cult: ‘‘During the present year the oikonomoi, who present the sacred 
offerings [or sacred objects, 7a lepa] for the sacrifices of the other feasts, 
shall present to Pharsalios the offering for the god [Sarapis] for the 
feast... .'"'§ Sokolowski, in his commentary on the text, holds tnat the 
Sarapis cult began in Magnesia as a private society, organized perhaps 
by Pharsalios, but soon became public. These decrees lay down rules for 
its conduct, evidently under the city otkonomoi, though it is not entirely 
clear whether the otkonomoi mentioned here are city officials who su- 
pervise the sacrifices of a number of other deities and now take on 
oversight of the Sarapis cult as well, or are officials in charge of the 
other feasts of the Sarapis movement and here take on specific respon- 
sibility to present the offerings to Pharsalios, who is in charge of the 
Sarapis cult, for one particular feast. These oikonomot, the text goes on, 
are also entrusted with administration of the cult property and have 
charge of perquisites paid to the priest: “Let the oikonomoi lease out for 
hire the sacred precincts for the future times ...; let the ozkonomoi 
take three drachmae out of the purchases of wood and out of the pur- 


© Q. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin, 1900), 12.19, 89.84 f., 
94.9, 97.83, 98, 99, 100a.39, 101.82 and 89, and 103.67. Discussion in Landvogt, op. 
cit., pp. 31-34, with summary in Magie, op. cit., 11, 850, note 34. See also now discussion 
of many of these texts in F. Sokolowski, Lots sacrées de l'Asie Mineure (Paris, 
1955). 

7 Tbid., 98.10 ff., 58 ff. (=SIG* 589.10 ff., 58 ff.). Magie, op. cit., II, 850, note 34, 
and Landvogt, op. cit., p. 34, note these functions especially. 

8 Tbhid., 99.5 ff., reading with Sokolowski, op. cit., pp. 98 ff. 
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chases of grain, let them give one drachma to the priest.’ To this 
text we shall return later. 

In Ptolemaic Egypt several inscriptions from the early first century 
B. Cc. record how the olxovduos otrixdv, or “‘steward of the grain sup- 
plies,” at a village in the Faiyum makes an annual gift of wheat on 
behalf of himself, those employed in the administration (olxovoyia), 
and King Ptolemy, as a kind of first fruits (4a7apx7) to the temple of 
Socnopaion.?° Another inscription, dated 57 B.c., reports that the 
oikonomos of the king, Ptolemy XIII, has built a place of prayer for 
Lady Isis.?* 

In all these instances a government official called an oikonomos 
carries out some duty related to religion. Political ozkonomoi did perform 
such cultic tasks, and other texts show them offering prayer to the gods 
as a part of their official function. A third century A. D. inscription from 
Caria, for instance, relates how, after barbarian tribes have laid Asia 
waste and burned the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the city of 
Stratonicea, “‘as also Sarapis commanded,” petitions the gods through 
Philokalos the oikonomos, asking whether the barbarians will ravage 
the land again in the coming year.” This oikonomos must have been a 
citizen holding a fairly important office, no mere slave, for the city to 
address the gods through him. 

These examples of political otkonomoi fulfilling religious duties prove 
little, however, even if we allow that they always act for the state and 
never just as private individuals. For all state officials in antiquity had 
religious duties to perform, and the fact that an &pxwy took part in a 
sacrifice did not make him a cult official.?5 Likewise with the political 
oitkonomos. The city treasurer or ‘‘steward of the grain supplies” might 
perform religious duties, but these did not make him a cult figure. At 
best we can say that these governmental oikonomoi at times had cultic 
duties along with financial ones; they might be in charge of both public 
and sacred funds and administer these for the people and the gods, as an 
inscription from Pergamum, ca. 250 B.c., puts it, commending five 
generals because they have ‘‘administered expediently for the people 
and for the gods’’ (a@kovounKkact cupdepbvTws TH Shuwe Kal Tots Oeots) 
the public and sacred revenues.”4 


19 Tbid., 99.7 ff., 16 ff. 

20 OGIS, 177. 1 ff., 179. 7 ff. 

2 Tbid., 188. 

22 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (Berlin, 1825-77), 11.2717. Discussion in Land- 
vogt, op. cit., pp. 44 f. Cf. CIG, IV. 6837, where the oikonomos of a city in Phrygia offers 
prayer to the Mother of the gods (date uncertain). 

23 Cf. Busolt and Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 514 ff. On the archon, RE, II, 579-81. 

4 OGIS, 267. 6f. 
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More important, therefore, is the evidence for oikonomos as a title 
in private societies, guilds, and clubs, to designate, for example, the 
treasurer of a otvodos of artists devoted to Dionysus in Egypt about 
240 B.c.25 About this same time, the verb olxovoyety appears in 
an Egyptian papyrus with the meaning ‘‘to administer a_ sacred 
office.’’*° 

Sometimes these societies which have an oikonomos are religious in 
nature. A fragmentary inscription from Lesbos, apparently pre-Christian, 
refers to an oikonomos whose duties are more t’.an financial, for he 
seems to have charge of a building in which women celebrated a cultic 
festival, though details are obscure. The fragment reads: ‘‘Let the 
otkonomos be from Mathymna [a city on Lesbos]... not younger than 
40 years, and let him take care that ... no other men enter in.’’?? 
Landvogt, discussing the text, concludes that the office has to do with 
a women’s festival (because of the age requirement, duplicated else- 
where), was of some importance (because it required a citizen), and 
was not a state office (because it demands the officer be from a specific 
place); Landvogt also suggests that the official had supervision over 
the group's temple service. A recently published papyrus from Egypt, 
dated about 250 B. c., lists the members of an association organized for 
the festivals of certain Greek gods: ’Apteuldwpos oik|ovouos?| cal pou- 
ou|d|v or [.. .| "Aro\Aw@veos yp(auuareds) Oleod Lwrfpos|... .28 The 
oikonomos among them is presumably an official of this society, con- 
nected with a festival of the Muses, but this could also be the title of a 
man in a private household or government service. 

The clearest evidence for the existence of oikonomoi in Greek pagan 
cults comes, however, from the Sarapeum at Memphis, Egypt. A 
papyrus fragment, edited by Ulrich Wilcken in his Urkunden der 
Ptolemderzeit, lists bread supplies issued to cult priestesses called ‘‘the 
twins” between the years 164/63 and 161/60 B.c.*® For each year 
payment is recorded and usually with it the names of one or two 
oikonomoi. The text mentions, in addition to the dates and the size 
of the bread allotment, a man named Achamanres for 164/63 B.c.; 
two oikonomoi named Petobastis and Sompatous for the next year; 
Achamanres is designated as oikonomos for the year 162/61; and the 

“* 
as Tbid., 50, 51. 
%© The Flinders Petrie Papyri (Dublin, 1891-1905), 11.11.2: rAv lepowotay wxovo- 


pnuelvor). : 

27 Inscriptiones Graecae (Berlin, 1873—), XI1/2.499.5 ff. Cf. Landvogt, op. cit., pp. 
18 and 25. 

%8 The Hibeh Papyri, 11 (London, 1955), 214, line 16. 

2% U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-35), No. 56 
(I, 280-82). 
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text is broken at the point where the official’s name would come for the 
following year.3° 

Wilcken argues that these are not officials of the Ptolemaic gov- 
ernment but stewards in the administration of the Sarapis temple. His 
reasons are these: two oikonomoi are mentioned for a given year; their 
names are Egyptian, not Greek; they are appointed annually; all these 
details do not apply to officials of the royal provincial government but 
could fit cultic otkonomoi.s' Certainly, too, a large temple would require 
its own economic officials. Records from the Sarapeum and Asclepieion 
speak of of mpds Tots xetpiopuots Teraypuévolr, ‘‘men appointed for the 
business arrangements” in the temple,3? and these oikonomoi appear to 
fit in that class. Wilcken therefore concludes that this text demonstrates 
for the first time the existence of temple oikonomoi in the Sarapis cult 
of Hellenistic Egypt, officials in charge of ‘‘household management” 
and food distribution within the temple precincts, and he even suggests 
that perhaps the otkonomos in later Christian monasteries was borrowed 
from this Sarapis cult organization.%3 

In a footnote Wilcken adds that a passage in the Prinz-Joachim 
Ostraka might also refer to an oikonomos in a pre-Christian Greek cult, 
to an official in a society connected with the Hermes-Trismegistus 
movement.*4 These ostraca consist of 29 sherds from Ombos in Egypt, 
dated between 79 and 53 B.c., recording the annual burial rites of 
sacred bird mummies, of the ibis or falcon, conducted by a Oiagos or 
cult group. 

As Text 1, dated January 17, 79 B. c., stands in this series, it describes 
the presentation of 357 animal mummies ézi Me|vdavépov orparnyoi, 
KadAdXiov olxovd(uov),| Toroeds toroypa (uparéws), EvavOov rod Lra- 
aiov,|‘Eputiov oixo(vouov), kal Trav &\Awv OaciTav|, “in the presence 
of Menandros the general, Kallias the oikonomos, Totoeus the district- 
secretary, Euanthes, the son of Stasias, Hermias the oikonomos, and the 
other members of the cult group.’’35 Two oikonomoi are named. Preisigke, 
the original editor of the ostracon, emends the text radically, to remove 
one of these. He conflates, omits, and scrambles lines 5-7, reading 
instead of KadXiov olxovd(uov) (line 5) and ‘Eputov olxo(véuov) (line 7): 


3° Thid., 56. 1 ff. 

3 Ibid., 1, 280 ff. 

3 Jbid., 42. 19 and 34. 

33 Ibid., 1, 281. Cf. also E. Preuschen, ‘‘Ménchtum und Sarapiskult,’’ Jahresbericht 
Ludwig-Georg-Gymnasium (Darmstadt, 1899), and RE, Ser. 2; II/1, 2412 f. for summary 
of views on this latter point and full bibliography. 

344 Die Prinz-Joachim Ostraka, griechische und demotische Beisetzungsurkunden fiir 
Ibis- und Falkenmumien aus Ombos, ed. F. Preisigke and W. Spiegelberg (Strassburg, 
1914). 

38 Ibid., p. 5, Text 1, lines 4-7. 
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‘Epuiov tod KadXlov oixovdyuou, “in the presence of Menandros the 
general, the ozkonomos Hermias, son of Kallias, the district-secretary 
Totoeus, Euanthes, the son of Stasias, as well as the other members of 
the cult group."’ His reason is that “since an olxovéuos KadXias other- 
wise never appears in these ostraca, there is evidently a scribal error 
here.’’8° The argument is an unsubstantial one because of the frag- 
mentary nature of the ostraca and the abundance and confusion of 
names like Kallias and Hermias throughout. Besides the Hermias, son 
of Kallias, which Preisigke proposes here, and which does occur at 2.7, 
5.5, and 8.7, in the latter two of which he is designated as an oikonomos, 
there is also a Kallias, son of Hermias (2.11; 3.9; 5.6, 7; 13.7, 8; 17.5, 6); 
a Hermias, son of Hermias, otkonomos (6.2, 3), and a plain Hermias, 
also an oikonomos (7.6), besides one text (2.7-13) which reads, ‘‘through 
Hermias, the son of Kallias, and Porthotes who are both over the revenues 
and royal accounts and the other forms, and Kallias, son of Porenbekios, 
and Kallias, son of Hermias, the leader of the cult group (a4pxi6cacirov), 
and all those ék <THs> Tov ‘Epuaiouv auvddov...." If this is not 
enough to discourage dogmatism, the very text on which Preisigke 
bases his emendation (5.5-7) speaks not only of “Hermias, the son of 


Kallias, the otkonomos,”’ but also of ‘‘IXallias, the son of Hermias.”’ 
Rather than deny the possibility of any oixovéuos KaXXias, it seems 


more plausible to attempt to make sense of the text as it stands. 

It is Wilcken who suggests that the text need not be treated so 
roughly; he prefers to keep both references to an oikonomos, referring 
the first to a governmental official, the second one to a cult official.5? 
Thus Kallias is a government oikonomos, Hermias is an official of the 
cult group. Preisigke himself points out that there was a cult group 
referred to as 7) ToU ‘Epuatov aivodos (2.12, 13); it had a leader, called 
the dpxOcacirns (2.11), who in the year 78 B. Cc. was Kallias the son of 
Hermias. This is the same man, Preisigke believes, who appears through- 
out the texts in a variety of governmental positions and who thus held 
political offices in addition to his title in the cult group. A text of 54 
B. Cc. speaks of this Kallias, son of Hermias, as mpoorarns Tod ‘Epyod 
(17.5, 6), “president of Hermes(-Thoth),”’ a position of leadership in 
the local cultic organization of the god Hermes-Trismegistus, which 
Preisigke assumes is to be equated with the givodos mentioned above. 

In this view, Kallias, son of Hermias, who held various government 
positions, appears as apxiacirns of the aivodos in 78 B.C. and as 
“president of Hermes-Thoth” in 54 B.c. In Text 1, therefore, for the 
year 79, he is the governmental oikonomos (line 5) and is not to be 
confused with Hermias, the otkonomos of the Oiagos (line 7). Possibly 
this Hermias, described as otkonomos of the cult group in 79, is the 


36 Tbid., p. 53. 37 Wilcken, op. cit., I, 281. 
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father of the Kallias listed as holding positions of leadership in the cult 
in 78 and 54. 

Further, if the very uncertain phrase rod Lragiov, “son of Stasias,”’ 
be read as mpoorarov, Euanthes ‘the president,” ads" Wilcken suggests — 
and the photographic reproduction of the text makes this look quite 
probable — we then have a listing first of the civil officials in whose 
presence the ceremony took place, followed by the names of the cult 
leaders: ‘‘Euanthes the president, Hermias the oikonomos, and the other 
members of the cult group.’”3* This arrangement not only places the 
_three government officials first (‘‘Menandros the general, Kallias the 
[state-]otkonomos, Totoeus the district-secretary”), followed by the cult 
officers, but also arranges the officials of each group in order of importance 
(president, cult oikonomos, and other members of the cult group). This 
arrangement is paralleled in the ostraca at 17.3-7: émi IleXaio(v) 
otpa(tnyov), ‘Epuiov KadXlov rav éri trav rpoadd(wv) KadXiov Io- 
peuBnxt, KaddAlas ‘Epyiov rpoorarns rov ‘Epo, erecovx» oixovdue. 
First, governmental officials, then cult officers. Thus, we appear to have 
reference here to an oikonomos for a cult group connected with Hermes- 
Thoth. 

One more observation is now possible. If, as appears likely, the 
Hermes-Trismegistus and Sarapis movements numbered oikonomoi 
among their cult officials, we may also allow the possibility of cult 
stewards in texts where we assumed only political figures before. The 
text from Magnesia, previously cited, about oikonomoi who provide 
offerings for the feast of the Sarapis cult there, supervise lease of cult 
property, and even administer priestly perquisites, may, one suspects, 
refer to officials on the temple staff, not city treasurers, as generally 
assumed.39 It is to be noted that the phrase “out of the funds which 


38 Ibid. The photographic reproduction of Text 1 is found in the Prinz-Joachim 
Ostraka, Tafel 2, No.4. The phrase mpoorarns rod ‘Epyod “president of Hermes 
(-Thoth)” is vouched for in the ostraca at 17.5, 6. 

Preisigke, curiously, in his Worterliste (p. 65) identifies the Euanthes as “Ebav0ns, 
Sohn des Zraaias, olxovduos 1.6"; however, in his translation of Text 1 he refers only 
to ‘‘Euanthes, Sohnes des Stasias, sowie der iibrigen Thiasiten"’ (p. 5). On the supposi- 
tion that Euanthes was a governmental official, one might supply some title at the end 
of the line (where the sherd is broken off) like vou(apxovu) but this seems unlikely. Or 
it is even possible to conjecture KadXiov at the end of line 6, to read “Euanthes, son of 
Stasias, Kallias, son of Hermias, oikonomos,”’ the latter being the same person who is 
mentioned at 2.11 as apxucacirns in 78 B. Cc. and at 17.5, 6 as rpoorarns in 54 B.C.; 
in this case, there are still two oikonomoi mentioned in Text 1, one presumably of the 
government, the other of the cult group, and both named Kallias. On the whole, it 
seems preferable to follow the simplest reading of the text proposed above, without 
such elaborate emendations or additions. The oniy real change is to read the admittedly 
uncertain rod Lragiov in Preisigke 1s tpoorarov. 

39 Supra, notes 18 and 19. Cf. also note 22; the oikonomos who offers prayer in 
behalf of the city of Stratonicea does so ‘as Sarapis commanded”; perhaps he is on the 
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they have for the administration of the ci‘. ,”” which appears for example 
at 89.84 f. and 98.58 ff., is mot found in this text, so that the reference 
may be to oikonomoi of the Sarapis cult, who are nonetheless under 
general supervision of the city of Magnesia. 

In summary, then, otkonomos does occur in pre-Christian Greek, 
associated not only with religious, but specifically with mystery, cults. 
Although political otkonomoi carry out religious obligations, they do 
not thereby become cult officials. But private societies of a religious 
nature employ the title o:konomos for their stewards, and in the Sarapis 
and Hermes-Trismegistus cults clear examples appear. Thus, a term 
common in the world of the day, in as general use as our terms “‘sec- 
retary” or ‘“‘comptroller,’’ perhaps, has been drawn into religious use, 
as a cult title, or, at the very least, to describe an office of trust and 
responsibility in the sphere of the sacred, with the things that belong 
to the god. Perhaps even Paul's zeal about the collection for the saints 
at Jerusalem ought to be viewed as part of his concept that he was an 
oitkonomos for the Christian God. 

There may, of course, be still other sources behind the early Christian 
application of the term oikonomos, in Jewish usage,*® for instance, or 
more directly from the parables and teachings of Jesus." A separate 
investigation is required to ascertain whether there is any influence 
from an olxovéyuos concept in the teachings of Jesus (vouched for only 
in Luke) on the Pauline (I Corinthians, Colossians) and sub-Pauline 
literature (Ephesians, Pastorals), or whether the influence runs in the 
other direction, from Paul’s common figure of speech to a Lukan re- 
working of ‘‘Q” material, possibly in the light of the so-calied ‘‘oikonomia 
theology.’’ However, it would seem on the basis of the present evidence 
that, rather than any such theological explanation, it is the background 
in Greco-Roman life and use of the term with already existing religious 
connotations which provide the immediate and most obvious insight 
into Paul's designation of himself and others as “stewards of God"’ and 
his mysteries; as in other instances, he is borrowing terminology current 
in the religious world of his day. The NT thus applies to Christians 
and their leaders a term that was ‘in the air,’’ olxovduos, and follows 
pagan precedent in its application. 


temple staff. The oikonomoi at Mylasa in Caria in the second century B. C., mentioned 
by Landvogt, op. cit., p. 46, appear to be in charge of temple treasures; perhaps this is 
another case where city officials were assigned such supervision, but the possibility must 
be allowed now that some of these oikonomoi may have been on the temple staff, with 
cultic and economic duties to perform for the deity. 

4° The title appears as a Hebrew loan word, pipixip'x; cf. O. Michel, article olxovéuos 
in G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1933—), 
V, 152, and M. Jastrow, A Pictionary to the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and Yershalmi 
and the Midrashic Literature (New York, 1903), p. 60. 

4 Luke 16 1-8 and 12 42. 





FRAGMENTS OF A QUMRAN SCROLL OF 
ESCHATOLOGICAL MIDRASIM 


J. M. ALLEGRO 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


ART of this document has already been published under the pro- 
visional title of 4Q Florilegium, along with other scroll fragments 
from Qumran having some particular messianic interest.* It has seemed 
worthwhile to publish in provisional form as much of this work as has 
now been put together. 

It will be seen that the scroll was apparently devoted to a collection 
of midrasim on certain biblical texts,» compiled perhaps for their 
common eschatological interest. It must have formed part of a fairly 
extensive Essene testimonia literature, differing from the striking example 
previously published‘ in that the proof texts are here supplied with their 
respective interpretations. These in turn involve further quotations from 
Scripture after the NT ‘formula type.’’ Here, too, they have a constant 
reference to historical events of the past even when their main purport 
is in the future.4 

Of interest is the freedom with which the text of Scripture is cited, 
having this feature in common with other p*Sdrim among the Qumran 
scrolls, as well as the Damascus Document (CD) and the NT. 

The skin of the fragments is fairly coarse, in color a rather striking 
reddish-brown. It is clear from the nature of the edges, that at some time 
in antiquity the scroll was brutally torn apart.¢ One result has been that 
fragments have suffered differently from the ravages of time, so that 
pieces which should fit together often differ in coloring and warping, or 
in the state of preservation of the writing.‘ 

Margins: bottom 2.5 cm., top 2 cm., right-hand side 1.4 cm., left- 


@ Cf. Allegro, JBL, LXXV (1956), 176-77, Document II. 

> Note the introduction ‘» w77 to Ps 11 in 1. 14. 

¢ JBL, LXXV, 182-87, Document IV. 

4 E. g., lines 8-9 and 17-18. The singular nbiy j2 in line 1 may have some historic 
import. 

© Cf. Allegro, JBL, LXXVII, 3 (September, 1958), 215, n. 3. 

‘ Thus the piece tenuously attached on the left of the main column shows a quite 
different coloring and surface appearance from that of its immediate neighbors. So 
bad is the warping that at only one place does it make a direct contact, although, in fact, 
its positioning is certain enough from script and context. 
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hand side 1.8 cm. The ruling is regular at .8 cm., although a few lines of 
script at the bottom right-hand side of the first column appear, most 
strangely for this period, to have been written between double lines, 
.25 cm. apart. However, it is probable that the lower lines are merely 
the result of a careless misruling on the part of the scribe. 

The letters of this neat bookhand are about .25 cm. square. 


-4Q Florilegium 
Col. 4 
Translation Text 


.. Jene[my ...* and] the son of? AS JI ACOP NII MN TL 
wickedness [shall no more afflict yo?) AIwNID WR [Nv?) 
him] as at first, and as from the TWX OT 
day that 

[I commanded judges) to be over mM OR IWw vay Sy [(D'VTIW “N1¥ 
my people Israel — that is the on Manik.) Wwe SA 
house} which [. . . in the e]nd of DOI 3IND WR 











days, as it is written in the book 
of 


‘The sanctuary, O Lord, MV ADT IIIUD “NTR WIPN 
which| thy hands have [es ]tab- TWX Mean ARIA Ty) OD 79° 
lished, The Lord will reign for my xia? xD 
ever and ever. That is the house 
where there shall never more 
enters | 

.] and the Ammonite and vax) cay ody [1D 
Moabite and bastard and alien wD OW TY TAI IDI 73) IWIN 
and sojourner® for ever,? for my ow wITp 
holy ones® are there. 











1 Cf. II Sam 7 10b £., I Chron 17 9 f. 

2 As LXX (Lag.) and Ps 89 23; Sam and Chron "33. 

3 Probably a comment on o1pp ‘now in II Sam 7 10a. 

4So MT of Exod 15 17-18, although the running-on of vs. 18 probably required some 
accommodation in MT of vs. 17. 

5 Cf. Deut 23 3, 4; Ezek 44 9. 

6 Hardly “proselyte,” cf. CD xiv.4. 

7 The time limits in generations of Deut 23 are here omitted. 

* I. e., “angels” as in MT of Deut 33 3 and elsewhere, cf. Enoch 2 9 (Charles, A poc. & 
Pseud. of OT, II, 189 n.). 
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The L[o]rd (?) [shall rule (?) for] 
ever, he shall be seen continu- 
ally upon it,® and strangers'® 
shall not again make it desolate 
as they desolated formerly 


the sanc[tuary of I ]srael because 
of their sin. And he purposed 
to build for him’? a man-made 
sanctuary’ in which sacrifices 
might be made to him; 


(that there might be) before him 
works of the Law.'* And as he 
said to David, And IJ shall 
[give] thee [rest] from all thine 
enemies — (meaning) that he 
will give rest to them from alll] 


the sons ef Belial who made them 
stumble” to destroy them [and 
to...] them when they came 
with the device of [Be]lial to 
make the s[ons of ] 


Lilght] stumble and to devise 
against them wicked imagina- 
tions to b[etray'’(?) ] his'® [life 


5 wy tan obit? men) eno 


or sy mew xd. aR? 
ANWNID Ww WR 


TAX TanXona RIwl WItpa nx 
nya? IN wipe Rd na? 
N19 NID ODP 


T7175 TN WRI AN vwyn WID> 
wR ADDN Son ADd oNOTIAN 


(215% mand mx 





sam Oo wonn bya 
ND WR AN Ninniys> 
(715 Swa>d Syrisia)] nawnnsa 


px maven mem>y sind) ON 
mana byob wet) m0Ia> 
macy 


to Belial through their va [in ]*9 
error.”° 


9 Cf. Gen 22 14; Isa 60 2; Zech 9 14. 

70 Cf. Jer 51 51. 

™ Cf. I Kings 5 20 

2 =4), cf. w2 for jz following, and mw in 1. 11. 

3 Cf. ow 32 of 1QS iv.23, CD iii.20. For the promise of a sanctuary never again 
to be destroyed, cf. Vita Adae et Evae 29'5 £., I Enoch 91 13. 

4 Cf. épyov/wv (Tov) vouov Rom 2 15, 3°28; Gal 2 16, 3 2, 5, 10. 

8 Cf. II Sam 7 11b. 

© Cf. 1QpHab xi.8. 

7 Cf. CD iii.3, xix.10. The traces before the break favor mem rather than beth. 

*® Collective=the Sons of Light, or, cryptically the Teacher of Righteousness? 
Cf. 1QpHab xi.8. Again, is Belial here identified with the archenemy of the Sect, the 
Wicked Priest or Man of Lies, for which there is some evidence elsewhere (cf. Rabin, 
Zadokite Fragments [1954], p. 40 n. on xx.15, and I John 2 22), or is the phrase the 
equivalent of mapadodva rov rovodrov TH LatavG els bAeOpov ris capKds (I Cor 55, 
cf. I Tim 1 20 [=excommunication?] and Job 2 6)? 

19 Giving px (if the reconstruction is valid) a different nuance when applied to the 
Sons of Light and their enemies; see the next note. 

20 Cf. 1QpHab ii.19 and CD iii.5 for this rare feminine form. Here mw has the 
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*And| the Lord [tel|ls you that he 
will build a house for you, and I 
Shall set up your seed ajter you, 
and I shall establish his royal 
throne 


for eve|r. I [will be] to him as a 
father, and he will be to me as a 
son. He is the Shoot of David 
who will arise with the Inter- 
preter of the Law, who, 


... Jin Zifon (?) in the IJast days; 
as it is written, And J shall raise 
up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen. That is the tabernacle of 


David that is fal{len and whlich 
will arise to save Israel.”! 

Mid [rJash” of */Zappy is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel 
of the wicked. The interpreta- 
tion of the passalge concerns] 
those who turn aside from the 
way of?* [...] : 

As it is written in the book of 
Isaiah the prophet concerning 
the last days,** And it was as?s 
with a strong {hand that the Lord 
turned me aside*® from walking 
in the way of] 

this people. And they are the ones 
of whom it is written in the 
book of Ezekiel the prophet 


Cia 


10 
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m2 mp ND mm ond oP 
ADIN ADVI NX wnVpM 73> 
Indony NOD MX IDM 











nim Nd td (IAIN) ce of? 
TT mas AN yao 0 AAT 
3X NA wT oy TWMIyA 





IWR O99 NARI 2°S3 
TT NDD AX wyvypmM awn 





Nd10 ANT Ndprw7 


ywind ty wwix nidpuna m7 
Sew? nN 


NI? WR WNT] IWR wT] 
Ws Ww ow nyy3 Jon 


[ 390% 0 (2 








N37 MyV TOS JIN WR 


TH) np 7M ott) nnd 
(W712 nden 771071 





mam>y ND WR AMM AM ova 
[ 11> Tw xva3n ONPIN Ips 


Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew special sense of unintentional transgression through being 
misled; cf. Rabin, Qumran Studies (Scripta Judaica, II, 1957), p. 69. 

4-4 For lines 10-13 see JBL, LX XV (1956), 176-77 (Document III). 

2 Cf, Isa 34 16: * apo bya wn, “Seek ye out of the book of the Lord.” 


3 Cf. Ps 11. 


aa Cf. CD i.13, also ii.6, viii.4, 16; 1QS ix.20, x.21. 


4 Isa 8 11; "4 >MT. 


*8 So 1QIsa* and other MSS; Ben Hayyim and others ‘3. 

* MT °) 0%), but for the tense in 4Q, note the prefixed 4. Our writer has ignored 
the introduction of MT and applied "v7 ‘n> to "0, interpreting this as 179") (V2) 
in accordance with his 777 0 of 1. 14. Cf. 1QpIsa* *31"0", and CD i.15. 
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their [i]do[l]s.27 They are the 17 prs 722 AMM (2) MMOD 
Sons of Zadok?* who sought (?) ce en @) amMnisy wrt 
th[eir own] coun[sel] (?), .. .?9 
to the counsel of the commu- 
nity. 

301 Why do] the nations [ragle and 18 p77 Wim? ord) OM 1(WI7 AN) 
the peoples imagline a vain OS ON PIR D2) Ws707 
thing? The kings of the earth set} Op) mr by or 
themselves, [and the rujlers take 
counsels* together against the 
Lord and against 


[his anointed. The in]terpreta- (?) pr 2v) 237A WI mwn 


tion of the passage [concerns name besw ena £2? an 
the...na]tions, and th[ey (?) on 
... ] the Elect of Israel? in the 

last days. 


wn ASy> mom)... 











Col. tt 


3That is the time of trial which 1 [ ANIA PsA Ny ANA 
is co[ming33. . .] 

Belial, and there shall “remain 2 Iw awa Syd2 
«J 


Moses, that is the [.. .] In ANA AWN 
and righteous ones [. . .] ] ors) 
J ee 3 


27 If the reconstruction of nom*d1d: is correct, we have here probably a paraphrase 
of Ezek 44 10, cf. 1. 4 above. The space available at the end of 1. 16 would allow for 
something like ‘nx *byp tyn awe o”[1>, “Levites who went astray from me after / their 
idols.” 

28 The reconstruction proposed in n. 27 would indicate the equation of Levites with 
the Sons of Zadok, following the syntax of MT at Ezek 44 15 against that given in CD 
iii.21—iv.1. These particular Sons of Zadok are perhaps the renegades referred to in 
CD xx.8-13: note o*513 in 1. 9 there (cf. Ezek 14 3; for the noun in the sense of defile- 
ment,” cf. 1QS iv.5, and for the verb, 1QS iv.21, CD iii.17), and myn 1937 in 1. 11. 

29 The letter following 19 is either heth or daleth. Following the gap the remains of 
some 11 letters are just visible. 

30 Ps 21. 

3 A prefixed nun (commencing a dittograph of the preceding word?) has apparently 
been removed by scratching away the surface. 

32 =the Sons of Zadok, CD iv.3-4. 

333 Cf. JBL, LX XV (1956), 95. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY IN THE 
CALENDAR OF JUBILEES 


JOSEPH M. BAUMGARTEN 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


ECENT studies have established decisively that the Qumran 
sect adhered to the solar calendar of the Book of Jubilees. Any 
lingering doubts! concerning the originality of the calendaric reference 
to Jubilees in CD xvi. 2-4 have now been eliminated by the recent 
publication of a table of miSmarot which supplies us with the sectarian 
dates for all the major festivals.2 This text sheds valuable new light on 
the calendar of Jubilees and disposes of a number of wrong notions 
concerning its character. One of these misconceptions, hitherto used 
in arguing against the connection of the Qumran calendar with Jubilees, 
is the subject of the present paper. 

The question concerns the reckoning of the day. From CD x. 14-17, 
where work on the eve of the Sabbath is prohibited from before sundown, 
it is evident that the Qumran sect followed the normal Jewish practice 
of counting the evening with the following day. However, in a solar 
calendar, it has been argued, the opposite would be the case — the 
day would begin with dawn and extend through the night to the following 
dawn. In support of this, reference is made to certain indications in 
the Book of Jubilees. Thus, it is pointed out that the author condemns 
his contemporaries for disturbing not only the festivals, but also the 


*L. Ginzberg, ‘Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte,”"” MGWJ, LVI, 676; J. Obermann, 
“Calendaric Elements in the Dead Sea Scrolls,"" JBL, LX XV (1956), 296; C. Rabin, 
Qumran Studies (1957), pp. 80 ff. 

See J. T. Milik, Supplements to VT, No. 4 (1957), pp. 24-25 and the excellent 
analysis by S. Talmon, Scripta Hierosolymitana, 1V (1958), which confirms the theory 
of A. Jaubert, ‘‘Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de Qumran,”’ VT, III (1953), 
250-64. 

3 It now appears that the sectarian calendar began with Wednesday, the day of 
the forming of the luminaries, rather than Sunday as had been generally assumed. 
Moreover, the idea that the author of Jubilees rejected the counting of the Omer, and 
that the festival of myiaw was for him the “Festival of Oaths” (S. Zeitlin, most 
recently, ““The Book of Jubilees and the Pentateuch,” JQR, XLVIII [1957], 219-20) 
is no longer tenable. Not only does the Qumran table of miSmarot use the unequivocal 
form oyiavn an, but it specifically sets the [roy] san (‘waving of the Omer," cf. M. 
Sukkah iii. 12) on the Sunday of the miSmar of Jedaiah which falls on the 26th day of 
the 1st month. Counting 49 days hence in the Jubilees calendar we arrive at Sunday, 
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Sabbath. Since the regular sequence of the Sabbaths would not be 
affected by calendaric differences, it is assumed that this condemnation 
refers to differences in reckoning the beginning and the end of the 
Sabbath. Also, the prohibitions of violating the Sabbath in Jubilees 
refer only to the Sabbath day, and make no mention of Friday night.‘ 

The foregoing argument, first employed by S. Zeitlin® in his effort 
to disprove the connection of CD with the Book of Jubilees, has re- 
cently been echoed in the opposite direction'by S. Talmon. In a cogent 
analysis of the miimarot table, Talmon shows that it is based on the 
solar calendar of Jubilees. However, he then supposes as a conse- 
quence that the sectarians also differed with regard to the reckoning 
of the day. On the basis of the terminology used for the periods of 
prayer in 1QS, Talmon attempts to prove that the sect's day began 
with dawn.? However, as we noted, this assumption is clearly con- 
tradicted by CD x. 14-15. Talmon is therefore led to the dubious 
conclusion that this passage is an addition by the medieval copyist 
of CD. 

Since both of the aforementioned scholars appear to take it for 
granted that the day in the calendar of Jubilees begins with dawn, the 
writer was surprised to find that the opposite is clearly indicated by at 
least three passages in the Book of Jubilees. The first is found in chap. 32, 
where the author is describing the celebration of the Sukkoth festival 
by Jacob and his family: 

And on the following night, on the twenty-second day of this month, Jacob resolved 

to build that place, and to surround the court with a wall, and to sanctify it and 

make it holy for ever, for himself and his children after him. (Jub 32 16) 

It is evident from the context that the night referred to here is the 
night following the 21st day of the 7th month, which is the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles. This night is reckoned by the author as part 
of the 22nd day, which he designates as the day of the moxy festival 
(32 26-27).8 


the 15th of the 3rd month, precisely the date of Pentecost in the Book of Jubilees. 
Thus a problem in the calendar of Jubilees which has taxed the ingenuity of generations 
of scholars is now eliminated. 

4 Jub 6 34, 37, 38. 

5 See Jub 50 6 ff. 

6 The Zadokite Fragments (1952), pp. 15-18; cf. more recently JQR, XLVIII (1957), 
234. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 184-99. Talmon’s theory that there is a deliberate juxtaposition of 
morning and evening in 1QS x. 14 is weakened by the vague and repetitious manner 
in which the occasions for prayer are there set forth. His observation that the verb 
813 in the language of the Scrolls is not used for the setting of the sun is not borne out 
by 1QM xviii. 5 where the biblical phrase 125 wovn prea) occurs in a liturgical context. 

§ See the note on Jub 32 27 in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, from which 
our quotations of Jubilees are taken. 
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An even more explicit indication of the day beginning after sunset 
is found in the regulation concerning the paschal lamb: 


Remember the commandment which the Lord commanded thee concerning the 
Passover, that thou shouldst celebrate it in its season on the fourteenth of the first 
month, that thou shouldst kill it before it is evening, and that they should eat it 
by night on the evening of the fifteenth from the time of the setting of the sun. 
(Jub 49 1) 


Here the night on which the paschal lamb is eaten is specifically des- 
ignated as part of the 15th day. 
The rigorous consistency? with which the author applies this principle 
to all ritual laws is seen from 21 10 where he deals with the peace offering: 
And eat its meat on that day and on the second day, and let not the sun on the 
second day go down upon it till it is eaten, and let nothing be left over for the 
third day. 


This regulation is in striking agreement with the rabbinic interpretation 
of Lev 196, which specifies similarly that the peace offering may not 
be eaten on the evening of the third day.'® This law is considered in 
the Talmud an exception to the general rule that in sacrificial matters 
night follows day." 

Since it is evident that the author of Jubilees followed the normal 
Jewish method of reckoning the day, we may conclude with complete 
certainty that the Sabbath began for him, as for other Jews, on Friday 
evening. CD x. 14-17 is, therefore, in full accord with the halakha 
of Jubilees. The evidence to the contrary cited above is readily seen to 
be illusory. The fact that Jub 506 #. refers to the Sabbath day may be 


dismissed completely, since in any case either the preceding or the 
following evening would be included in a civil day. As to the polemic 


° Iii this connection it is interesting to note how the author of Jubilees amplifies 
the biblical account of the Flood. According to Gen 7 11-13 the Flood began on the 
17th of the 2nd month and “in the selfsame day" (arm ova oxysa), Noah and his family 
entered the ark. Jub 5 23 reads as follows: 


And he entered in the sixth (year) in the second month, on the first day of the 
second month till the sixteenth; and he entered, and all that we brought to him, 
into the ark, and the Lord closed it from without on the evening of the seventeenth. 


It would appear that the author was troubled by the fact that the biblical account: 
leaves Noah exposed without shelter to the initial downpour of the Flood. He therefore 
specifies that Noah was already in the ark on the evening of the 17th, while the rains 
presumably did not begin till the following morning. It is noteworthy that the author 
saw no objection to this interpretation in the emphatic phrase m7 on oxya. This 
may be compared with the tannaitic midrash where this and two other pentateuchal 
occurrences of this phrase (Exod 1241 and Deut 3248) are interpreted to mean “in 
the full light of day"’ (see Sifre on Deut 32 48). 

10 B, Zebahim 56b and Pesahim 3a. 

2 ova vans qin ndd owstps, B. Hullin 83a and Temurah 14a; cf. Lev 7 15. 
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against those who disturb the Sabbaths, it is clear from 638 that this 
“disturbance”’ results not from a difference in reckoning the day, but 
from the wrong nature of the prevailing calendar: 


For after thy death thy children will disturb (them), so that they will not make 
the year three hundred and sixty-four days only, and for this reason they will go 
wrong as to the new moons and seasons and sabbaths and festivals. 


How calendaric differences affect the observance of the Sabbath may be 
readily seen from CD xi. 17-18: 


Let no man offer on the altar on the Sabbath except the burnt-offering of the 
Sabbath; for thus it is written: ‘Apart from your Sabbath-offerings.” 


Rabin”® suggests that this law refers to the paschal lamb which according 
to Hillel’ was to be offered even when the 14th of Nisan falls on a 
Sabbath. However, since we now know that the sectarian calendar makes 
it impossible for any of the festivals or new moons, as well as the eve of 
Passover, to occur on the Sabbath, it seems probable that the law is 
directed against all festival sacrifices on the Sabbath, except for the 
daily offerings. In addition, we may be sure that the sectarians consid- 
ered as desecrations of the Sabbath all those festival rites whose perform- 
ance on the Sabbath is viewed with some hesitancy even in the Talmud." 

In conclusion, it remains to examine the premise underlying the idea, 
now seen to be erroneous, that the sectarians began the day in the 
morning. Is it true that this method is the only one compatible with a 


% The Zadokite Documents, p. 58. 

3 B. Pesahim 66a; cf. the remarks in JBL, LX XVII (1958), 255-56, n. 17. 

“For the Pharisaic tradition of offering festival sacrifices even on the Sabbath 
see the interpretation of Lev 2939 in the Baraita B. Pesahim 77a. We may note in 
this connection the midrashic explanation for the excursus on the Sabbath at the 
beginning of Lev 23, dealing with the festivals: 


What place does the Sabbath have in the chapter on the festivals? This ic to teach 

that, whoever desecrates the festivals, it is reckoned as if he had desecrated the 

Sabbaths, and whoever observes the festivals, it is as if he had observed the Sabbaths. 
(Sifra on Lev 23 3) 


It is possible that this tannaitic homily was originally directed against dissident elements 
who opposed the performance of sacrifices and festival rites in order not to desecrate 
the Sabbath. Later on it may have served as a general warning against undue laxity 
on the festivals when the preparation of food was permitted. 

1s Cf. the discussion about the sounding of the Shofar on the Sabbath in B. Rosh 
ha-Shanah 29b; the question of preparing and taking the /ulab in B. Sukkah 43a; the 
surreptitious interference of the Boethusians with the performance of the willow branch 
ceremony on the Sabbath, ibid. 43b; and the elaborate ceremonial of cutting the Omer 
on the night of the 16th of Nisan even when it fell on a Sabbath in M. Menahot x. 3. 
The opposition of the Boethusians to the latter ceremony was based on their opinion 
that the Omer must be offered ‘‘on the morrow” of the actual Sabbath of the festival 
week. We see no basis for Talmon’s suggestion (op. cit., pp. 185-87) that they were 
specifically opposed to cutting the Omer at night. 
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solar calendar? If the answer is affirmative, then we must suppose the 
artificial position of Jubilees to result from a compromise with the well 
established luni-solar calendar.*® This in turn would have important 
bearing on the question of the originality of the Jubilees calendar.?7 
The idea, however, that the reckoning of the day depends on the type of 
calendar, which some scholars have taken as self-evident,'® is not borne 
out by the available.evidence. It is known, for example, that the ancient 
Egyptian day extended from one dawn to the next. Yet, R. A. Parker 
has shown that this practice was connected with a lunar calendar." 
As far as the biblical evidence is concerned, it has long been noted 
by both ancient and modern exegetes that, contrary to the established 
practice of inaugurating the Sabbath and the festivals in the evening, 


there are passages in which a new day appears to begin with dawn.”° 


© That the Qumran sect made use of the prevailing calendar for nonreligious 
purposes seems:to be indicated by the synchronistic table mentioned by Milik (op. cit., 
p. 25; cf. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls [1958], p. 377), although we must 
reserve judgment until the material is fully published. 

'7 It has been maintained by some scholars (notably Jaubert, op. cit., cf. J. Morgen- 
stern, V7, V [1955], 61) that the solar calendar of Jubilees was an old Israelite calendar 
which sectarian elenients tried to perpetuate against the luni-solar calendar which was 
introduced under Babylonian (so Zeitlin, REJ, LXX XIX [1930], 352 and most recently 
JOR, XLVIII [1957], 224) or Hellenistic influence (see the material in Burrows, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls {1955}, p. 240). This theory is ably opposed by J. B. Segal, ‘‘Intercala- 
tion and the Hebrew Calendar,"’ VT, VII (1957), 250 ff., whose views on the calendar 
of Jubilees must however be modified in the light of the new mismarot texts. 

"8 Cf. J. Morgenstern, ““The Calendars of Ancient Israel,""” HUCA, X (1935), 16: 


For it is almost self-apparent that a lunar system of time reckoning would nec- 
essarily assume a day extending from sunset to sunset, whereas a solar system... 
would naturally reckon the day from sunrise to sunrise. 


Cf. Ed. Kénig, ZD MG, LX (1906), 610-11, quoting a similar statement by Ed. Mahler. 
Kénig reasoned that since the new moon is visible in the evening this would be the 
logical starting point for the day in a lunar calendar. 

"9 The Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1950), p. 10. Parker suggests that the 
Egyptian reckoning of the day derived from the last visibility of the old moon in the 
sky before dawn. With regard to Babylonia, the statement of Pliny (Nat. Hist. II. 79) 
that the Babylonians reckoned their day from sunrise to sunrise, once supported by 
scholars, was rejected by S. Langdon, Revue d'Assyriologie, XXVIII (1931), 14-16; 
cf. Parker, op. cit., p. 71, n. 27. 

0 This is true, for example, of the recurring formula, ‘“‘And there was evening and 
there was morning” in Gen 1, as noted by the medieval Jewish commentator, R. Samuel 
b. Meir, despite B. Berakhot 2a and 26a and the sharp opposition of Abraham ibn 
Ezra in his navn nx (cf. his commentary on Exod 1625, quoted by Talmon). The 
rabbis also noted the difficulty in the wording of Lev 23 32 (B. Ber. 8b et al.), although 
this verse explicitly ordains the observance of the Day of Atonement “from evening to 
evening” (cf. Exod 1218). For modern views on this question see A. Dillmann, Die 
Genesis (1882), p. 20; Ed. Konig, op. cit., pp. 605-12; J. Skinner, Genesis (“ICC’’; 1910), 
p. 20; J. Morgenstern, JAOS, XXXVI (1920), 176-79; HUCA, X (1935), 15-28; XX 
(1947), 34-40; U. Cassuto, From Adam to Noah (Hebrew), pp. 15-16. 
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This has led some critics to speculate concerning a post-Exilic change 
in the method of reckoning the day connected with a supposed transition 
from a solar to a lunar calendar. Morgenstern, following Lauterbach, 
has proposed to date this transition as late as the 3rd century B. Cc. E.”" 
However, aside from the tenuous support on which this theory is based,” 
the evidence from Jubilees speaks strongly against it. For if the’ practice 
of starting the day in the evening were an innovation derived from a new 
lunar calendar, it becomes inexplicable why the author of Jubilees was 
so meticulous in following it, while at the same time condemning the 
adherence to the lunar year.*} On the contrary, the testimony of Jubilees 
indicates that the normative Jewish method of reckoning the day was 
already in the early period of the second Temple an ancient and well- 
established tradition, unaffected by calendaric disputes.” 


21 See J. Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays, pp. 446-50 and Morgenstern, HUCA, 
X, 28. Morgenstern has reconstructed three Israelite calendars. In his latest article 
(VT, V, 34 ff.) he has modified his system somewhat in the light of the Lewys’ theory 
concerning an ancient pentecontad calendar. However, he still dates the introduction 
of ‘‘the lunar calendar of the Priestly Reformation" ca. 420 B.c. E. (ibid., pp. 52, 75) 
at which time the change in the reckoning of the day was made (ibid., p. 49). Although 
Morgenstern recognizes that the day in Jubilees begins in the evening, he believes 
that the older practice was retained by Galilean Jews and is reflected in the Gospels 
(cf. Crozer Quarterly, XX XI [1949], 232-40). 

2 Morgenstern’s interpretation of Neh 13 19-21 (HUCA, X, 22) seems decidedly 
forced. If the Sabbath did not begin at sundown, there would be no reason to close the 
gates “‘when they began to be darkened.’’ Further evidence for the reckoning of the 
Sabbath from evening at least by the 5th century B.c. E. may be found in the term 
many (Syr. ‘aribia) used to designate Friday on an Aramaic ostracon from Elephantine 
(see A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘“Sabbat et parascéve A Eléphantine,” Mémoires présentés 
a l’Académie des Inscriptions [1950], p. 3). As Lauterbach has correctly observed con- 
cerning the mishnaic term nav a1y, the designation many for Friday could only develop 
after the practice of inaugurating the Sabbath in the evening had been long established. 

23 This objection applies equally to the position of Zeitlin, who rejects Morgen- 
stern’s thesis, but nevertheless dates both the Book of Jubilees and the introduction of 
the luni-solar calendar with the day beginning at sunset “in the early part of the Second 
Jewish Commonwealth” (JQR, XLVIII, 227). 

% With regard to the biblical passages in which evening follows morning, cf. Cassuto, 
op. cit., p. 16 and Segal, V7, VII, 254, who conclude that these reflect the normal 
course of human behavior and do not indicate any calendaric changes or differences in 
religious practice. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


ON THE CITATION OF VARIANT READINGS OF MATT 116 


The useful tool for students of the Gospels, entitled Gospel Parallels, a Synopsis 
of the First Three Gospels according to the Revised Standard Version, prepared by 
Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., has now appeared in its second and enlarged edition 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957). In accord with a widespread desire on 
the part of many who used the first edition (published in 1949), there has been added 
to the second edition an “Introduction to Footnote References’’ (pp. v-xvi). Here 
one is given a succinct and interesting account of the basic data pertaining to the 
major NT MSS, early versions, and Church Fathers whose quotations are important 
for the textual critic. Many will be grateful for this helpful supplement, which can 
rightly be termed multum in parvo. It is to be regretted, however, that in a revised 
edition of a good piece of work, now improved and made still better, a serious text- 
critical error has been allowed to stand uncorrected. In both editions the apparatus 
for the text of Matt 116, ‘‘and Jacob the father of Joseph the husband of Mary, of 


whom Jesus was born, who is called Christ,”’ reads as follows: 


text: S[=N] B C W & JX sy? sa bo; Joseph, to whom was betrothed the virgin Mary, 
was the father of Jesus who is called Christ: 8 @ it (most MSS) sy*. Joseph, to 


whom was betrothed the virgin Mary, who (fem.) bore Jesus the Christ: sy°. 


Unfortunately, the MS evidence for the variant, ‘Joseph, to whom was betrothed 


’ 


the virgin Mary, was the father of Jesus who is called Christ,”’ is quite erroneously 
given as 8 @ it (most MSS) sy*. It is a fact, however, that no Greek or Latin MS 
has been found that contains this reading. The pertinent textual data are the following: 

The Greek text of Matt 116, as read by @ and the Ferrar group (13, 69, 124, 346, 


etc.) and supported by several of the Old Latin MSS, is "laxwB 6€ éyevynoe rov 


"Iwond @ prnorevfeica mapbévos Mapiau éyévynoev ‘Inooiv ov deyouevov 


xpiorov. This may be rendered in the style of the RSV, ‘and Jacob the father 
of Joseph, to whom the virgin Mary, having been betrothed, bore Jesus who is 
called Christ.”” The text of the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest, which (be it noted) repeats 
90. in this verse, may be rendered, likewise in the style of the RSV, “Jacob the 
father of Joseph; Joseph, to whom was betrothed the virgin Mary, was the father 


of Jesus who is called Christ [or, the Messiah].’"* 


‘It is not the intention of the present writer to discuss the merits of this reading, 
or the wisdom of von Soden’s decision to print it in his Greek text of Matthew (which 
Johannes Weiss termed ‘‘an almost incomprehensible blunder,” History of Primitive 
Christianity, p. 732, n. 48). It will be sufficient to point out that few if any textual 
critics can be found today who would argue that Sy* preserves the original form of 
Matthew at this verse; see, e. g., the ten studies by various scholars cited in the present 
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Of much more importance than the correction of a blemish in a deservedly popular 
and widely used tool for the study of the Synoptic Gospels is the consideration of the 
proper mode of citation of versional evidence for NT variant readings which are un- 


supported by any Greek MS. The practice of many modern editors appears to the 


present writer to be fundamentally wrong. The apparatus, for example, of the Huck- 
Lietzmann Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien (9. Aufl.), on which the arrangement 
of Gospel Parallels is based, follows von Soden and others in attempting to reconstruct 
the Greek text of Matt 116 that inferentially lies behind the Sinaitic Syriac MS. 
Such a procedure, however, is fraught with risks: 1) There is no evidence that this 
variant reading of Sy® ever existed in Greek; it may quite possibly have arisen from 
an error made by the Syriac translator of a Greek text similar to that preserved in 
Codex Koridethi and the Ferrar group.” If this be true, it is an egregious mistake to 
invent a Greek reading which never existed in Greek. 2) Furthermore, when a textual 
critic undertakes to represent in Greek a variant preserved only in a versional witness, 
he must decide not only what Greek words (involving the choice of tense, mood, case, 
and the like) he will utilize, but also in what order he will place the Greek words. 
3) When, moreover, a versional variant may, as often happens, be represented by more 
than one form of Greek text, to select one form in preference to others that are equally 
valid (or invalid!) is to make a choice that is based not on knowledge but on chance. 
Thus, should or should not the Greek text invented to represent the Sy* at Matt 1 16 
conclude with xpiorév or with Tov xpiordv?3 

In view of the hazards that beset the textual critic at every turn, as well as the 
possibility that the unwary, user may overlook the tentative nature of the resultant 
“invented”’ reading, it would seem best to abandon this method of preparing apparatus 
critici.4 Two other courses are open to the textual critic. Obviously the foolproof 
method of citing readings found only in versional witnesses is to use the language of 
the version itself. But such a procedure is typographically impracticable, for then the 


writer’s Annotated Bibliography of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 1914-1939 
(Copenhagen, 1955), pp. 103 f. 

2 Such was F. C. Burkitt’s opinion; see his Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, II (Cam- 
bridge, 1904), 263. 

3 It is well known that Erasmus, for the first published edition of the Greek NT 
(Basel, 1516), had access to only one Greek MS of the Apocalypse (Greg. 1°) and 
that this lacked the last six verses. For these verses, as well as at several places else- 
where where the text of the Apocalypse and the adjoining commentary in his MS 
are so mixed up as to be almost indistinguishable, Erasmus depended upon the Latin 
Vulgate, translating this text into Greek. As would be expected from such a pro- 
cedure, here and there in Erasmus’ Greek text are readings which have no parallel 
in any known Greek MS — but which are still reprinted today in the so-called Tex- 
tus Receptus of the Greek NT! Examples include the following: dxa@aprnros (Rev 
17 4, though there is no such word in the Greek language as dxa@daprns, meaning 
“uncleanness”); OpOpivds (2216); EAOE bis, ENDETW (2217); TUMpapTUpodUar yap, 
émittOn mpos tadra (2218); dgatpy BiBrov, dyaipnoe [future for dvedrel !!], BiBAouv 
secund, (22 19), and dudv (22 21). 

4 Nestle, Vogels, and, most recently, Kilpatrick follow von Soden in citing an 
“invented” Greek reading to represent the Sy* of Matt 1 10. 
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apparatus would present a bewildering mass of variants in many different fonts of 
type. Therefore the only practicable and safe practice, so it seems to the present 
writer, in citing versional evidence that is unsupported by any known Greek MS is 
to translate the versional reading into Latin or into a modern language.’ Of course 
such a method does not guarantee that no errors will occur,® but it can be argued that 
probably fewer would creep into the making and/or the interpreting of an apparatus 


criticus than has hitherto been the case. 


Bruce M. MEetzGer 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


5 Merk and Legg regularly employ Latin to represent Syriac variants not found in 
Greek; Souter uses English. 

® Both the first and second editions of Souter are in error in reporting the testimony 
of the Old Syriac of Matt 1 16 (the readings of the Sinaitic and Curetonian MSS, which 
differ at this verse, are cited as though they were identical). 


SOME EXAMPLES OF SCHOLARLY “AGREEMENT IN ERROR” 


The writer's examination of the palimpsest Codex Zacynthius (Cod. 2) and the 
citation of variant readings from this MS for a new edition of the Greek NT* have 
revealed how erroneous citations are sometimes made and passed on from scholar to 
scholar without being detected and corrected. It is hoped that this note will serve to 
bring to the attention of those interested the correct reading of Cod. & at these points.? 


The four principal readings at the beginning of Luke 7 28 are Aéyw, aunv A€yw, A€yw 


yap, and \éyw dé. Tregelles’ facsimile of the text of Luke of Cod. reads dun A€yw. 


Tregelles’ NT, however, cites & for \éyw, as do Tischendorf, Bover, and Alford’s Greek 
NT (7th ed., 1874). Von Soden, Merk, and Vogels all cite various MSS supporting 
dunv A€yw but do not include =, and by implication agree with the other editors:con- 
cerning =. The MS of Cod. & actually reads dujv A\éyw twice, since the first part of 


vs. 28 is one of the passages in this MS which is repeated to accompany the catena. 


* This new edition is being sponsored by the American Bible Society, the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, and the Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, and is 
being prepared by a committee of American and European scholars. A printed brochure 
describing the new edition is available from the Translations Dept., American Bible 
Society, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

The present article deals primarily with erroneous citations from Tregelles’ 
facsimile edition of Cod. 2, whereas the writer's previous article, ‘“A Corrected Collation 
of Codex Zacynthius (Cod. &),"” JBL, LXXVI (Sept., 1957), 237-41, dealt with dis- 
crepancies between the facsimile volume and the MS itself. 

3 For a discussion of this characteristic of the MS see pp. 237-38 of the writer's 
article in JBL, cited above. 
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In Luke 8 20 Tregelles’ facsimile reads 67. Tregelles’ NT cites 2 as omitting 871, 
as does Tischendorf. Von Soden and Bover do not include = among their witnesses for 
the inclusion of 87. (Merk and Vogels do not deal with this variant.) The MS of 
Cod. & reads rt. 

Two further instances are of a different nature. In Luke 71 Tregelles’ facsimile 
reads Tas. Tregelles’ NT states that 2? omits tas, and Tischendorf gives the same 
information. (Von Soden, Merk, Bover, and Vogels do not deal with this variant.) 
The MS of Cod. 2, on the other hand, has no trace of rds at all. 


Similarly, in Luke 8 43 Tregelles’ facsimile reads 4m’. Tregelles’ NT reads am’ E* 


— 
= 

a) 
~* 

= 


9 is 


vm’ =*. Tischendorf gives the same information. Von Soden and Bover read a7’ 
(Merk and Vogels are silent.) The MS of Cod. & actually reads only oz’. 

What do these discrepancies reveal? In Luke 7 28 and 8 20 Tregelles read Cod. 2 
correctly and printed its text correctly, but somehow cited it erroneously in his edition 
of the Greek NT. The evidence indicates that Tischendorf simply copied Tregelles’ 
citation rather than checking the facsimile, and later editors probably copied Tischen- 
dorf. 

In Luke 71 and 843 Tregelles’ facsimile is in error. These incorrect readings 
Tregelles cites (7 1 by implication) in his NT as Z*. Very strangely he cites the correct 
reading for each of these as =?, although his facsimile gives no hint of a corrector and the 
MS itself shows no trace of more than one reading. Could he have misread his own 
notes here? Again Tischendorf apparently copied Tregelles’ NT and later editors 
probably copied Tischendorf. There is no evidence that any editor consulted the 
facsimile volume directly. It is still more certain that no editor after Tregelles ever 
checked the actual MS of Cod. 2. 

From these few random samples one may wonder how many other erroneous cita- 
tions of important MSS have gained undeserved acceptance by simply being passed 
from one editor to another without being checked in the original MS. 


J. HAROLD GREENLEE 


AsBURY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
WILMORE, KENTUCKY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NE\W TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 
translated and edited by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich from W. Bauer’s Griechisch- 
deutsches Wérterbuch su den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der tibrigen Urchristlichen 
Literatur (4th ed., 1949-52). Chicago and Cambridge: The University of Chicago 
Press and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xxxvii+909. 
$14.00. 


This volume was made possible, we are informed on the flyleaf, by funds allocated 
from the Centennial Thank-offering of the Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod. Seldom 
can a centennial thank-offering have been put to better use; and that Synod can be 
warmly congratulated on its foresight and concern for scholarship in the church. 
Similarly the University of Chicago Press which co-operated with the Lutheran Church 
in producing the work and the Press of Cambridge University must be praised for their 
share in the enterprise. The labor of translation fell upon Professors F. W. Gingrich 


of Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania and the late F. W. Arndt of Concordia 


Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri who died soon after the completion of this monumental 


task. It would be an impertinence to praise their labor. Like the work of the printers 
in this book, that of the translators speaks for itself. They have put the whole of the 
English-speaking world in their debt: this is their achievement, reward, and praise. 

As the title indicates, the work here translated is the fourth edition of Walter 
Bauer's Wérterbuch (we may be permitted to suggest that Bauer’s own name should be 
given greater prominence in the title page in future editions) which itself was originally 
a revision of Preuschen’s Greek-German Lexicon (1910) published in 1928 as the 2nd 
edition of Preuschen; a 3rd edition appeared in 1937, and the 4th in 1949-52. The 
translators claim that their departures from the general sense of Bauer’s work in all 


details have been few and far between. But they have made certain changes: 


1) Many words, of which a list is given on p. vi, have received significant adapta- 
tions and additions. 
Some words, most of which are found in the fragments of Papias, are included 
which are not found in Bauer. 
Certain words which appear in the apparatus of the latest editions of the Nestle 
text are added. One conjecture amapri has been included for the first time. 

4) More irregular forms of the verb are given than in Bauer. 

5) Much additional bibliographical material from major authorities is given. 


6) Periodical literature is covered up to 1954. 


The feature which most impressed the reviewer was the rearrangement of entries. 

This makes the reading of articles a pleasure; and is a great improvement in this respect 

on the German edition. It would doubtless be possible for each student who works in 
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the fields relevant to this dictionary to point to omissions, or parallels and literature 
especially of a periodical kind. But this would be ungracious. Instead, gratitude alone 
can be expressed for what is here given. The reviewer will confine himself to one reflec- 


tion only. 
Fortunately there is a translation given here of Walter Bauer's introduction to 


the 2nd edition of his Wérterbuch published in 1928: this was omitted in subsequent 


editions for reasons of economy, only to be published in No. XV of Coniectanea Neo- 


testamentica through the energy of Professors Friedrichsen and Riesenfeld. It deserved 
to be reprinted and translated here because it reveals the conclusions to which Bauer's 


work led him as well as the ‘‘direction” of his work. Bauer recognizes the significance 
of three areas for illuminating the vocabulary of the NT: a) the Koine as represented 
in nonliterary and literary sources pagan and Christian, and as culminating in medieval 
and modern Greek; b) the LXX which he acknowledges to have a unique role; c) Se- 
mitic influences at work in the Koine and the LXX. The latter, however, he insists 
have to be very carefully assessed. He writes: ‘‘We shall do well to have recourse to 
Semitic originals only in cases where the Greek of our literature either cannot be under- 
stood from the background of the contemporary language at all or at least ‘not suffi- 
ciently well” (p. xviii). This is a salutary warning in days when we are tempted perhaps 
to a pro-Semitisin in NT studies. It is also good to be reminded that Paul and other 
NT writers may have meant one thing in their words while their Gentile hearers often 
understood another. Bauer is cautious and reserved ‘‘since the solution of the problem 
of Semitic influence is burdened with so much uncertainty at the present time”’ (ibid.). 
At the same time he admits by implication in a footnote that the work of tracing Sem- 
itism must go on, especially that of recovering the words of Jesus himself. The evidence 
that Bauer gives that what was often regarded as Biblical Greek has turned out to be 
merely Hellenistic and Koine Greek adds force to his position. Nevertheless it would 
be a disservice, which Bauer and the translators would be the first to deplore, if the 
impressive weight of this volume led to any lessening in the ever closer relation which 
is developing between Semitic and Hellenistic studies. Arndt and Gingrich note certain 
facts, e. g., in connection with ttovola and ovyxpdaouat, which show that the use of 
even rabbinic sources is relevant to lexicographical work in the NT, and we are uneasy 
at the dismissal by some of rabbinical parallels, e. g. to the Lord’s Supper implied on 
p. xxiii. The newly discovered material from Qumran opens up fresh vistas in this 
area also. 

The parallels to NT usage in Hellenistic sources which Bauer notes on pp. xix—xxi 
are interesting but the reviewer comes away from them with the feeling that their 
interest is, on the whole, peripheral. They help us to understand the topsoil of NT 
words but to understand the more significant subsoil of these we need to penetrate to 
their Semitic affinities. Bauer may have had this distinction in mind when he dif- 
ferentiates, as we saw, between what the NT writers often meant (which had a Semitic 
connotation) and what their hearers took them to mean (which had a Hellenistic 
connotation). In this case we can only insist that the primary task of the exegete is 
with what the writers of the documents of the NT themselves meant, which means that 
their rootage in the Hebraic tradition must be taken with the utmost seriousness, this 
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despite the evidence that Bauer here gives of the affinities of the language of the NT 
with the Hellenistic. 

Perhaps we can make our point by claiming that both Jew and Greek are tutors 
unto Christ and that the heritage of both their languages must be given their due 
weight in the work of lexicography in NT studies, and that the work of discovering 
Hellenistic parallels and Semitic affinities must go on side by side with the same intensity. 
Bauer, after giving texts of new Hellenistic parallels that he discovered between 1951 
and 1952 writes: “One who gives himself to this task (of finding Hellenistic parallels) 
with any devotion at all cannot escape the feeling thus expressed: ‘How great is the 
ocean, and how tiny the shell with which we dip’ (p. xxv). The same is also true for 
him who dips into the ocean of the Semitic background of the NT. 

W. D. Davies 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Servant of God, by W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias. Translated by Harold Knight 
from Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament. (‘Studies in Biblical 
Theology,"’ No. 20.) Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1957. Pp. 120. $2.25. 


Biblical scholars will be grateful for the English translation of this article on one 
of the most controversial and important problems of biblical scholarship. Zimmerli 
examines the meaning of m7 tay in the OT and its translations in the LX.X, Jeremias 
the use of waits Geov in Judaism after the period of the LXX and in the NT. 

Zimmerli begins with a discussion of the important relationship between the profane 
and religious usages of the title t3y. Whatever the original meaning of the Hebrew 
root, the development depends on the sense it conveyed of personal relationship — that 
of belonging. In profane usage this word may describe the slave, servant of the king, 
political submission, humble self-reference, and perhaps sanctuary servants. In the 
religious usage the same sense of personal relationship and belonging is signified. The 
close association to the secular usage is most clearly seen in its use as a self-description 
of the pious before his God. This use is not peculiar to the OT. However, there is a 
development of a special meaning in the OT: Yahweh's jealousy strengthens the totality 
of his claim on his 72y; his peculiar self-initiated relation to Israel implies that the 72y 
must be a member of Israel; since encounter with Yahweh occurs in history the 72) is 
one who is called to some special service. 

The plural of the term can designate the pious while the singular designates Israel, 
certain distinguished figures (patriarchs, Moses, kings, prophets, etc.). The OT usage 
reaches its fulfilment in the suffering servant songs in Deutero-Isaiah. Zimmerli argues 
that the only collective use of 13y in the present text of these passages (493) is the 
result of a secondary midrash — clearing the way for his interpretation of 7ay in all 
the passages in the individualistic sense. The usage in the passages is in the line of 
development which had applied the ay title to the prophets. Against the various 


alternatives Zimmerli believes the ‘‘supposition is strong that in the songs the mission 


of Deutero-Isaiah has been reflected, and there receives an interpretation which tran- 
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scends the framework of his life and dares by faith to attain an ultimate insight."” The 
objectification and concealment under the anonymous title may imply the prophet’s 
desire not to be understood only in subjective-biographical terms and to emphasize 
that the true essence of the “servant” lies in his belonging to Yahweh who calls and 
fashions him for his mission. His duty is to preach mishpat; the interpretation of the 
servant’s task depends on the understanding of this term. Zimmerli inclines to the view 
that the message of judgment and right is “rooted in the accompanying divine execution 
of judgments in history," and it is this that constitutes the prophet’s new style of 
teaching. The content of the proclamation of mishpat is found in three images: 1) the 
herald who unexpectedly does not cry out; 2) the smoking flax which is not extin- 
guished; 3) the bruised reed symbolizing the death sentence. All designate the un- 
expected and gracious act of God whereby he established justice. This refers to the 
historical restitution of Israel, an inward and outward transformation of Israel which 
eventually extends to the whole world, becoming its light and salvation. While certain 


sections of the songs state that the servant passed through suffering Zimmerli hesitates 


to assert unequivocally its specific nature. However, in 5213-5312 he believes the 
prophet abandons the strictly biographical and portrays the true servant in a manner 
which subsumes and transcends his own personal experience. The servant sees his 
suffering as vicarious — but he speaks on behalf of a ‘fellowship of believers’’ with 
whom he is identified in his suffering. In this submission to and new interpretation of 


suffering prophecy reaches new heights. Its new outreach is expanded in the belief 


that Yahweh will ‘‘vindicate his servant beyond death and grave’’ bestowing on him 
his right (»mishpat) and his reward: This vindication has for its final end the glorification 
of Yahweh before the world which is the consummation of the servant's mission. 

The translators of the LXX used numerous words to translate tay. These features 
are striking: 1) the Hexateuch avoids the term dodAos while in Judges-4 Kings it 
prevails, and there is an effort in translation to distinguish carefully between the use of 
dodAos and mais in translation; 2) in the later books feeling for the specific content of 
the terms in translation has disappeared. 

With reference to the translation of the servant songs of Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremias 
makes the following observations. In Hellenistic Judaism the term dodAos drops out 
and ats is consistently used, progressively more in the meaning of ‘child of God.” 
In the period of Aquila and after, there is a return to the preference for dotAos. The 
exegesis in Hellenistic Judaism reflects the tendency in the LXX to extend the collective 
interpretation of the suffering servant and an inclination to interpret the mais Oeov 
as “‘child of God.” 

In Palestinian Judaism of the first millennium, Jeremias finds three interpretations 
of the servant of Deutero-Isaiah: 1) the collective; 2) as applied to the prophet 
Isaiah; 3) as Messiah. In the latter category he understands the Son of Man in the 
Visionary Discourses.of Ethiopian Enoch to reflect traits of the servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah. He arrives at three important conclusions regarding the messianic interpretation 
of the Deutero-Isaianic servant in Palestinian Judaism: 1) it was limited to Isa 42 1 f., 
43 10f.,4918., 6, 5213@.; 2) for Isa 421. and 52 13 ff. it is constant for pre-Christian 
times with 52 13 ff. regarded as a last judgment scene; 3) messianic interpretations of 
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<P L REMPLAS 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN 


“An interesting and very valuable introduc- 

tion to Biblical history, ideals and religion. 

Of particular importance is the characteristic breadth of interest exhibited 
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suffering in Isa 53 1-12 can be traced to pre-Christian times. Up to the talmudic period 
the suffering occurs before the final victory and is vicarious to expiate Israel's sins. 

While the use of the wats Oeo0 in the NT parallels various nuances of the OT (but 
Christians are do0\o1 Beod not maides Ge00) its use as a title of Jesus is of primary 
importance. Though it is used only five times as a title Jeremias infers it comes from 
an ancient tradition. The title lies behind many other passages such as the voice at 
the baptism and the “lamb of God” symbol of the Gospel of John. Jeremias argues 
further for the antiquity of the title on the basis of its retention in liturgical passages 
in the 2nd century when it had long passed out of use as a normative title for Jesus. 
In the Gentile church the term came to mean ‘‘child of God”’ (losing its original signif- 
icance of “‘servant’’) and as a term it never took root because of its lowly associations. 

With regard to the christological interpretations of the servant songs in the NT 
Jeremias acknowledges strikingly few specific quotations. However, he finds evidences 
of a pre-Pauline and pre-Synoptic stock of tradition and formulae — and traditions 
and ancient formulae in Acts, I Peter, Johannine writings. His conclusion is that the 
christological interpretations of the servant sc igs belong to the earliest period at which 
time they became fixed. Since those servant texts which are interpreted messianically 
in the NT are the same ones so interpreted by Palestinian Judaism — not Hellenistic — 
he concludes these interpretations come from the pre-Hellenistic stage of the church. 

The setting of the life of the early church confirms these conclusions. The setting 
of exegesis was proof from scripture for the death of Jesus and Isaiah 53 played a major 
role here. The development of Christology and liturgy likewise show the influence of 
the servant songs. Furthermore, Jeremias seeks to demonstrate that Jesus himself 
found in Isaiah 53 the clue to the necessity and meaning of his passion and the ‘‘atoning 
virtue” of his death — Jesus’ expectation of which Jeremias defends historically. Jesus’ 
few explicit references to the servant songs — especially Isaiah 52-53 are to be accounted 
for by the fact that he ‘‘allowed himself to be known as the servant in his esoteric and 
not his public preaching.” 

The reviewer could raise questions of interpretation on the usual passages which 
have been disputed for years. This would be foolish since the authors raise them in 
their copious and illuminating footnotes. Particularly, the book compels a new look 
at old issues. While the interpretation of the identity, role, mission, and message of 
the suffering servant is dependent on Mowinckel, it has been given an intriguing new 
twist. Second, the persuasive array of evidence for the strong influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah on the earliest liturgical traditions and formulae places the whole discussion of 
the ‘‘servant”’ in the NT, both methodologically and theologically, in a new context. 
Finally, Jeremias’ confident contention for messianic interpretations of the suffering 
servant in Isaiah 53 in pre-Christian Palestinian Judaism will demand close consid- 
eration, especially in the light of the teaching of the Qumran Sect. Unfortunately, the 
article was first published before the authors could make use of the Qumran scrolls. 


FRANKLIN W, YOUNG 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AusTIN, TEXAS 
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The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent Taylor. New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 
Pp. 240. $3.00. — 


This book, which embodies lectures on the ‘‘Person of Christ’’ given at Oxford in 
1952-53, is an expansion of the author’s article in The Interpreter’s Bible, VII, 114-44, 
“The Life and Ministry of Jesus." He states that while the opportunity for further 
study has enabled him to add numerous points of detail and to present his subject more 
coherently, on important matters he has not altered views expressed in the original 
article. The most significant addition is an introductory section on Prolegomena. In 
some 50 pages he discusses the possibility of writing a life of Christ; the sources; material 
contained in the Four Gospels; the historical value of the gospel tradition; Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith; and the method adopted. 

One of the most important of Taylor's positions is his reaffirmation of the essential 
reliability of the Gospel of Mark as a source for writing a life of Jesus. While he recog- 
nizes the results of form criticism for dealing with certain types of material, he does not 
hesitate to challenge the views of those who hold that form criticism has dissolved the 
Synoptic Gospels into isolated bits of fact and legend which can no longer be put to- 
gether coherently as a picture of Jesus. This is the main significance of the various 
studies of the Gospels which Taylor has written. 

Little less important, however, is Taylor's use of the Fourth Gospel. He recognizes 
that this Gospel more than the others is a theological reinterpretation of the life of Jesus, 


yet he believes that it may be safely used to supplement the Synoptic record where it 


is incomplete and fragmentary. The result is that here we have a return to the harmo- 


nistic method of writing a life of Jesus which prevailed before scholars became un- 
certain of the historical reliability of John. Taylor's work, therefore, turns out to be 
a defense of the essentia! trustworthiness of all Four Gospels. 

This is an important development in gospel criticism. It takes issue with negative 
historical results whether achieved by the older type of source analysis or more recent 
form criticism. That such a challenge is necessary and helpful cannot be well denied. 
This is not to say that his position can be successfully defended. But the negative results 
of sv much of our criticism make a continuing re-examination of the historical nature of 
the Gospels mandatory for those persons whose Christian faith causes them to feel 
that the Gospels deal with matters of great concern. 

An important detail of the picture of Jesus is the treatment of the Son of Man, the 
use of which by Jesus Taylor finds to be authentic. Difficulties ordinarily felt here are 
met by the assumption that in many earlier passages Jesus uses the term in a communal 
sense, thinking of himself only as head of the messianic community. Toward the end, 
however, he began to use the term in a more personal sense to designate himself. This 
in turn is supplemented by the view that Jesus gradually came to regard himself as the 
suffering-servant of II Isaiah. When Jesus saw that the mission of the Twelve in their 
proclamation of the Kingdom had failed, he realized that his position had become un- 
tenable, and that death was certain. But with Isaiah 53 in mind, he faced it unhesi- 
tatingly. 

This is a reaffirmation’of conservative positions which were once quite usual. But 
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conservative positions are not as a matter of principle necessarily wrong. The only con- 
cern of careful scholars will be to make certain it is not the return of an uncritical 
conservatism. 

That Taylor leaves numerous questions unanswered is not difficult to point out.. 
For example, his preference for Matthew's interpretation of why Jesus was baptized 
to that of Mark leaves something to be desired. He is unwilling to allow Jesus to 
“‘betray any consciousness of personal sin.’’ Yet alongside of this he notes that ‘echoes 
of inner conflict persist throughout the story of Jesus.” One has a similar misgiving 
about his hesitation with reference to nature miracles and raising the dead, in view of 
his confidence in the historical reliability of the sources. Nor do the brief remarks face 
up to the real problems involved in the various narratives of the resurrection. 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Gospel From the Mount, by J. W. Bowman and R. W. Tapp. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. Pp. 189. $3.75. 


This book is a new translation and interpretation of Matthew chaps. 5-7 that 
provided the substance of the Norton Lectures delivered at the Southern Baptist 


Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, in the spring of 1957, but that is also 
the fruits of more than thirty years of Professor Bowman's teaching ministry. The 
reader will be grateful for various happy turns of phrase in the translation, for numerous 
illuminating parallels quoted from Jewish wisdom and talmudic literature, and for 
many an insight and observation of the author’s own. 

Bowman leans too heavily on Matthew Black’s reconstructions of the hypothetical 
Aramaic originals of sayings in the Sermon on the Mount at the expense of the meaning 
of the Greek text. Occasionally the author’s arguments from poetic structure to au- 
thenticity fail to carry conviction. An appeal to a hypothetical ‘‘M"’ version of the 
Sermon obscures Matthew's own contribution as an editor. The thesis that ‘‘the 
Beatitudes severally announce God's blessing upon certain stages attained in the devel- 
opment of the personality of the Christian pilgrim on the upward way” and that chaps. 
5 21-48, 6, and 7 are an exposition of those stages (pp. 28 ff.) does not prove helpful. 
The assertion that the ‘‘moral progress implicit in the Beatitudes themselves” is to be 
paralleled ‘‘point for point” in the parable of the prodigal son (p. 36) rests on an improper 
emphasis placed on the details of the parable. The claim that Jesus may have taught 
in both the Matthean and Lukan forms of variant sayings is overworked. The es- 
chatological background of Jesus’ teaching is insufficiently recognized, and the book 
never really comes to grips with the absoluteness of Jesus’ ethic. The repeated assertions 
in chap. viii that Jesus’ teachings are ‘‘not to be taken literally’’ are open to question. 
It is improbable that Bowman is right when he declares ‘‘that the fifth and sixth chapters 
of Matthew have the same motivation as the first three chapters of Romans, viz., to 
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show that all men whether Jews or Gentiles without exception are sinners in the eyes 
of God” (p. 144). “Whither” instead of “wither” (p. 111), “‘epechein"’ instead of 
“apechein” (twice on p. 117), and ‘“‘Curatonian” instead of ‘‘Curetonian”’ (p. 161) are 
oversights in proofreading. 

‘ S. MacLean GILMOUR 


ANDOVER-NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Book of Revelation: A Commentary for Laymen, by Thomas S. Kepler. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. ix+232. $4.50. : 


This commentary on the Book of Revelation is written, as noted in its subtitle, 
distinctively for laymen. In his preface, Dr. Kepler remarks that he has lectured at 
numerous ministerial conferences on the subject of the Apocalypse and related apoc- 
alyptic problems. As a result, he has been requested on numerous occasions to publish 
his discussions of the Book of Revelation, particularly at the level of intelligent laymen. 
Readers of this Journal will be in a position to sympathize with this request and with 
Kepler’s excellent endeavor to respond to it in the present volume. 

The book itself follows the usual lines of the commentary — with an introductory 
section discussing such matters as authorship, date, methods of interpreting the Book 
of Revelation, and its place in the canon. The bulk of the book is composed of a chapter- 
by-chapter, and verse-by-verse commentary in which the author endeavors to meet 
the needs of the type of reader indicated above. 

There is an excellent summary on pages 4 and 5 of the differences between 
“prophetic” and “apocalyptic” thought. According to the author — and the ptesent 
reviewer would in general agree with these conclusions — these differences may be 
stated in terms of a theistic and deistic, completely sovereign God versus a dualism 
composed of God and Satan, direct divine-human communication versus intermediaries 
between God and man, historical realism versus pessimism, and Messiah sprung from 
the line of David versus a heavenly Son of Man. As for the Book of Revelation, the 
author points out its relevance to the other apocalyptic literature and particularly to 
the Dead Sea scrolls. He indicates a number of points at which the book approximates 
the teaching of both these groups of writings. 

Kepler dates the book during the reign of Domitian and holds that John “expects 
Jesus to return soon to judge the world and to bring victory over the anti-Christ and his 
forces.’’ He makes no certain guess with regard to who the “John” who wrote Revelation 
may have been, but in general believes him to have been a Jew with a smattering of 
Greek and certainly “‘a literary genius.’’ As for his method of interpreting the book, 
Kepler appears to believe in the “‘religious-historical method” of interpretation, partic- 
ularly as this method is outlined by H. H. Rowley (pp. 26-27). His outline of the 
book is in form a drama, with a Prologue and Epilogue and seven acts involving some 
ten scenes. 

The present reviewer has nothing but admiration for the form and generally for 
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the content of Kepler's book. He would differ, of course, in some of the detailed inter- 
pretations. For example, while agreeing with the author that the symbolic number 
666" refers to ‘Nero redivivus,” (p. 148) the reviewer finds very little significance 
attaching to the endeavor to interpret the ‘‘seven heads and ten horns” of the beast 
4s referring to any particular line of Roman emperors (pp. 176-79). Further, in view 
of the obviously dramatic form of the Book of Revelation, it has never appeared to 
him necessary to make a choice between what Kepler styles the “‘timeless-symbolic”’ 
method on the one hand and the “religious-historical”” method of interpretation on the 
other. Why may not both these interpretations embody various aspects of John’s 
approach to his subject? It would appear that Kepler has essentially committed himself 
to such a conclusion in his previously drawn series of contrasts between prophetic and 
apocalyptic thought. 
Joun Wick BowMAN 


SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Which Books Belong in the Bible? by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1957. Pp. 174. $3.00. 


This book presents in revised form the Stone lectures delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1956. Filson is a good NT scholar who knows how to write clear, 


lucid English; and he writes with a conviction and enthusiasm which contribute to 
readability. He writes from the point of view of the renewed interest in biblical theology, 
and the present work is a theological study. It is not primarily on the history of the 
canon. It was the publication of the RSV translation of the Apocrypha which called 
forth this new investigation of the subject. 

One senses a concern lest the new translation of the Apocrypha should lend support 
to those who all along have held that these books belong to the canon. So it turns out 
that a major thesis of the book is to demonstrate historically that there was no clear- 
cut canon of the Apocrypha in the Greek Bible; that it is uncertain as to whether 
Egyptian Jews held to a larger canon than that of Palestine; and that this undermines 
the place of the Apocrypha in the Latin Bible. It is argued moreover that the apocryphal 
books have nothing to add to biblical theology; and that their inclusion tends to over- 
shadow and confuse the position of the NT books. 

This re-emphasis on the canon and its ¢<act boundaries is an interesting develop- 
ment. I am inclined to think that many biblical scholars have come to feel that 
historical and literary studies have virtually erased sharp limits of the canon by show- 
ing that there is no clear differentiation between biblical books and many others closely 
related to them in historical, literary, and theological ways. I think also that several 
of the creeds have as much, if not more, authority than the canonical books them- 
selves. There is also virtually an implicit canon in our prayer books and hymnals. 
The real book of psalms of the modern churches is not the one in the OT, but the 
hymnal used in every service of worship. 

Moreover, when we write theology these days, we do not hesitate to draw freely 
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from other ancient sources, such as Greek philosophers, and from scientific and philo- 


sophical studies of our own time. It is difficult to see how one could understand the 
theology of even a Reinhold Niebuhr, but more especially of Paul Tillich, if one knew 
only the biblical canon. And who would wish to silence such a Christian theologian as 
Tillich? 

Of course no one would be willing to lose a single word from our biblical canon, but 
I think that contemporary Christians will wish to go far beyond it. What of Augustine, 
St. Thomas, Plato, Aristotle, Luther, and Calvin? Yes, what of Gautama, Shankara, 
and Gandhi? I feel certain that the Spirit of God leads many Christians of our time to 
hear the divine Word spoken by men whose mother tongue was neither Hebrew nor 
Greek. 

It appears to me that the biblical canon. was essentially a collection of the Great 
Books which Hebrews and early Christians knew. In our time our real canon might 
properly be all the Great Books of the world. Has God left any people without 
revelation? 

S. VERNON McCAsLAND 


Fundamentalism and the Church, by Gabriel Hebert. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. Pp. 156. $3.00. 


The author of this book is already well known for his earlier books, such as The 
Throne of David. His work here reflects his activity in the Student Christian Movement, 
and is prompted by his contacts with “fundamentalists” and “evangelicals’’ in these 
student groups. His purpose, wholly irenic, is to reach an understanding between 
groups on the basis of a clear Christian conviction of what God has done in Christ as 
recorded in the Bible. Z 

He makes allowance for the differences that arise between Christians who use the 
Bible, and declares that these differences are not unimportant. Yet the controversies 
that follow should yield to careful analysis and an honest purpose to learn one from the 
other. Hebert himself claims to be neither fundamentalist nor liberal, but he gives full 
recognition to the strong points of the “fundamentalist” position: its recognition of 
the authority of the Bible, its belief in the Gospel, and its response in evangelism at 
home and abread. He calls for a fuller understanding of the Bible in the light of the 
writers’ original purpose and an openness to new truth about the Bible as it comes 
from biblical scholars: ‘‘The simple Christian should believe and know that there are 
plenty of Christian scholars who have faced out all the critical difficulties, and still 
hold to the Faith and preach the Christian Gospel of salvation. After all, the Christian 
scholar holds an important place in the economy of the Church” (p. 96). 

A term such as “inerrancy” is negative, and falls short of the truth of the Bible. 
A strict literalism does not do justice to the full sweep of God's saving purpose cul- 
minating in Christ. The OT is not complete in itself and is not God’s final word to man; 
note its legalism, its tendency to nationalism, its ethical limitations. A blind literalism 
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fails to take account of the use of the symbolic to express moral and spiritual truth. 
For example, the transfiguration story in the Gospels was written in terms of a vision, 
and the spiritual reality here could be expressed only in symbolic language. We moderns 
may impose on the Bible patterns of thought which are alien to it. Thus it is not fair 
to say: If Balaam’s ass did not speak, the Bible is not true! 

The general bearing of this book is toward a true and right and humble attitude 
to the Bible, a spirit that is ready to distinguish between God’s Word and the words 
of men. The author condemns as bibliolatry ‘the demand that the Word of God should 
come to us uncontaminated by any human error” or the use of the Bible that seeks to 
find ready-made answers to all our problems. 


Paut E. Davies 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Scriptures I Have Lived By. An Annual Series, ‘Religion in Life,” written for the 
Nashville Tennessean. Vol. VI. 1958. Pp. 28. $0.75. 


This little booklet is not in the category of books usually reviewed in this Journal, 
but it will prove to be of interest to some readers. It consists of interviews with twenty- 
one persons, each of whom names a favorite Scripture passage and tells of experi- 
ences in which that passage has been very meaningful. For the OT the Psalms pre- 
dominate, and for the NT passages in the Four Gospels. The persons interviewed come 
from many different occupations, levels of society, and denominations. Some are Roman 
Catholics and some Jews, as well as Protestants. The author of these interviews, James 
W. Carty, is an ordained religious journalist who has a B.D. from the University of 
Chicago. 

J. Puitie Hyatt 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah, by Sheldon Blank. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 


Pp. x+241. $3.75. 
$ 


Professor Blank’s method of dealing with the prophetic anthology we call Isaiah 
is in the best tradition of liberal scholarship. He defines the Isaiahs he finds and states 


the case for the faith of each in sharp, clear tones. Each emerges as an individual, 


unique and distinct. There are no fuzzy groupings save where sane scholarship pro- 


hibits a too ingenious clarity. 

There are the Eighth-century Isaiah, the Isaiah of Legend, and the Second Isaiah. 
And then there are the less exciting (at least for Blank) messianist and apocalyptic 
Isaiahs, as well as a few Trito’s. The Eighth-century Isaiah is disappointing only 
because Blank gives (or leaves us) so little of him. The Isaiah of Legend is 
undoubtedly Blank’s most original contribution (Isa 7—8 4, 20, 36-39). His Second 
Isaiah looms largest of them all and shows most clearly Blank's insistence that the 
Bible say what it says, and his ability to state another's theology, not his own. The 
rest of the book is made up of several scholarly papers on a few passages remaining. 

Like Blank’s Isaiah of Legend we can predict with amazing accuracy by “‘hindsight"’ 
that no one will agree with every opinion nor every interpretation here expounded. 
We can go further and assert that no modern biblical theologian who is seeking the 
unity of the Bible, or for that matter, the unity of the biblical God, will find comfort 
in Blank's Isaiahs. 

Still, there is theology here, within an exegesis that plays merciless havoc with 
much of modern biblical theology. For underlying these chapters of cold-blooded 
vivisection is the depth and warmth of a kind of stubborn faith of an earlier day which 
included “‘letting the chips fall where they may.’’ The modern student will feel there 
are too many chips, that the cutting has been too extensive. But no one can deny that 
the cutting has been deep. 

In biblical studies the day has passed when it was axiomatic that one man could 
hold only one position. This is the day of thinking in polarities and paradoxes, of 
following the man who can juggle the most in some kind of brain-tickling pattern 
of unity. 

Even when Blank can finally say that all these Isaiahs occupy a common ground 
of hopeful faith we are not at all sure he has convinced himself. He is more convinced 
when he says man takes the first step. For, in truth, that is where his argument leads 
him. He with his Isaiahs has presupposed God and with them presupposes the divine 
initiative. He does not belabor the point. There is both the passive and the active 
faith, both the resting and the returning, the believing and the doing, the consolation 
as well as the judgment. 

Blank has rare gifts which have to do with the beauty and the vigor which in such 
hands as his the English language can have. Blank’s way of putting both the familiar 
and the differeit is disarming. He uses no jargon whatever, either of the exegete or 
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the theologian. The translations are his own and the English of it reaches deep into the 
heart of what is the Anglo-Saxon debt to the Hebrew mentality. But more impressive 
is the matching richness of exposition whereby the reader moves from Isaiah's expres- 
sion to Blank’s under firm but gentle persuasion. His critical exegesis is not only incisive 
but often harsh. He hedges not a bit. The reviewer submits that such a combination 
of critical honesty and disarmingly beautiful English not only is rare but finds little for 
comparison since George Adam Smith. 

It must be read by all students of Isaiah for two reasons: its expressive criticism 
and its impressive English. Both are rewarding, the interpretation and its vehicle. 
If the former is not fully accepted it is not the fault of the latter. 


J. A. SANDERS 


CoLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, by Erwin R. Goodenough. (‘Bollingen 
Series,” XX XVII) Volume Four: The Problem of Method; Symbols from Jewish Cult. New 
York, 1954. Pp. xiii+227, illustrations. Volumes Five and Six: Fish, Bread, and Wine. 
New York, 1956. Pp. xxii+197, illustrations and xii-++-222, Indexes to Five and Six, 


illustrations. 


The appearance ot these three additional volumes in Goodenough’s great work 
ought to excite every student of Judaism and of Christian origins. I have an impression 
that this series has been noticed by relatively few scholars and has been read and studied 
by even fewer. Several possible explanations may be suggested for the unusual response. 
First, the handsome volumes are very expensive — about $7.50 for each — and the 
cost may be an obstacle. Secondly, the thesis in these volumes is a daring one and 
out of the way of much of scholarly research, so that possibly some scholars prefer 
the comfort of hackneyed views, rather than to be chatienged. Third, the six volumes 
have appeared at almost the same time that the Dead Sea scrolls changed from a 
novelty into a fad, so that this large work of Goodenough’s may for the time being 
remain a casualty of the widespread preoccupation with the scrolls. There is no doubt 
in my mind that had Goodenough’s materials emerged from a cave instead of being 
assembled from the finest libraries in the world, researchers in the field would recognize 
that the scrolls, which have their own importance, cannot begin to vie in overall signif- 
icance with the materials which Goodenough has assembled. But the frenzy over the 
scrolls is bound to pass away, and when it does, Goodenough’s work will receive the 
careful attention which it deserves. 

A fourth reason can also be suggested, and here perhaps Goodenough may be 
taken gently to task. Volume IV contains an essay, pages 3-62, called ‘‘The Problem 
of Method.”’ This essay really should have been in Vol. I. In that volume, published 
in 1952, Goodenough does have an essay called ‘‘The Problem.’ There he sets forth 
his thesis, designed to give an explanation for the rapid hellenization of Christianity, 
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that ‘‘the hellenization of Christianity had been mace possible because Jews in the 
pagan world had opened doors through which pagan notions had come into their Ju- 
daism; that when such Jews became Christians these notions were already at home in 
their minds as part of their Judaism itself, and so at once became a part of their Chris- 
tianity” (I, 6). Goodenough goes on to concede that the literary evidence to support 
his contentions is sparse (I, 10); he turns therefore to art in the hope of finding the 
confirmation of the existence of a Judaism which was non-rabbinic and mystic. Not 
only did Goodenough feel the need to assemble the art, but he needed likewise to 
determine its meaning: ‘‘Almost universally these objects had been published by people 
who blandly asserted that they meant nothing, were merely decorative, or who tried 
to explain the objects by stray proof texts from Bible or Talmud.... I was driven to 
feel that this art ... had been actively symbolic to the Jews who borrowed it.’’ Good- 
enough’s own assessment of the importance of the chapter in Vol. IV merits quoting 
(p. vi): ‘Can we draw conclusions from the symbols regarding the life of the people 
who used them, when we have no written records to go with them? This problem is 
attacked directly in the most important single chapter of the entire study.... (All) 
ultimately stands or falls with the validity, or partial validity of the method I there 
describe.” 

The first three volumes were published simultaneously; the reviews which I read 
led me to think that reviewers did not so much misunderstand Goodenough as that 
they fell short of understanding him. He is responsible to the extent that some respon- 
sibility for clarity in communicating rests on the author as well as the reader; had 
Vol. I contained this important essay on method, Goodenough might well have had by 
now an audience of the size his studies merit. (I had, by chance, the opportunity of 
writing a Ph.D. dissertation under Goodenough while he was working on the MS 
of these volumes; we talked often and at great length; and my dissertation, now re- 
written and published under the title Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of Conceptions 
of Abraham [Cincinnati, 1956], impinges on Goodenough’s work, and supports his 
contention that a hellenized Judaism, different from rabbinic or ‘‘normative’’ Judaism 
actually existed.) 

With the publication of Vol. IV and its essay on Method, the issues can now be 
drawn more sharply and more intelligibly by interested scholars. The first part of 
Method deals with ‘‘The Relevance of Rabbinic Evidence." The chief focus is not so 
much on the artifacts and the art, for such admittedly exist in abundance, but on the 
meaning of them. Are they meaningless decorations? Or, if they have meaning, what is 
this meaning? After a lengthy review of talmudic allusions to matters of art and artifact, 
he concludes that ‘‘the spirit of halachic Judaism in no way accounts for the ‘decora- 
tions’ ... because nothing in the rabbinic writings give us a moving cause for their 
adoption”’ (IV, 24). If they are more than decorations, then they are symbols, and 
symbols with meaning. 

The range and the depth of the subjects which Goodenough discusses under Meth- 
odology defy brief summary or recapitulation. Subtitles may help indicate these: 
“The Psychological Approach to Symbolism"; “Religious Symbols’; ‘Migration of 
Live Symbols”; ‘The Lingua Franca of Symbolism’’; ‘‘The Jewish Symbols’; ‘‘Eval- 
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uating the Jewish Symbols.’’ Some will disagree with Goodenough’s Methodology 
entirely and many in part; and, provided this disagreement ensues from a true joining 
of the issues, it is highly to be welcomed, for a true crux of interpretation lies in the 
matters under consideration. Scholars truly ought to debate whether it is sound meth- 
odology or unsound. If unsound, then Goodenough has been a diligent collector of 
material, and has at least asked important questions, but answered them wrong. If it is 
sound, he has answered the questions right, or mostly right, and assembled dem- 
onstrating materials, and he has thereby more than any scholar of our time opened 
new vistas of knowledge and understanding. 

On page after page I have found detail after detail to differ with, yet in scarcely 
any of these have I found the basic problem thereby affected; I am persuaded that 
Goodenough is right in his fundamental, principal contentions, even while I find myself 
unable to go along in this or that item. In the sections on ‘‘The Menorah” and ‘‘The 
Shofar,” I found many places at which to quibble; so too on The Fish, the Bread, and 
the Wine. But such quibbles amount to little more than noting petty, quasi-typographical 


errors. 

Goodenough's series, whether one agrees or disagrees, represents religious scholar- 
ship in its best and most admirable dimensions. Moreover, its focus is not on compar- 
atively remote matters, but on the central problems of early Christianity and the 


Judaism of its time. 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - 
JewisH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Theodor 
H. Gaster. Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956. 95 cents. 


Prof. Gaster, able orientalist of Dropsic College, has produced a literary master- 
piece, translating freely and in exquisite (though sometimes recondite) English each of 
the then available non-biblical Qumran scroll texts, representing the most complete 
assemblage of all in translation. For the book as a whole, as well as for the separate 
documents there are appropriate introductions setting forth the author's interpretation 
of the nature and significance of the literature. 

Many truly sound points of view are set forth. He takes seriously the objective 
data of archeology for the dating of the documents prior to A. D. 68. He acknowledges 
the Essene character of the sect, calling attention in his notes to significant parallels 
with the classical descriptions of the Essenes. One will not agree, however, that the 
name “Lebanon” (Hab 2 17) was allegorically applied to the ‘‘Council of the Commu- 
nity,’ because the Essenes wore white garments — Mount Lebanon being etymolog- 
ically, Mount White! Here there would be much more releyance in citing the prophetic 
usage of ‘‘Lebanon”’ for Jerusalem (Isa 10 34; Ezek 17 3) and the Targum’s interpretation 
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of Lebanon in Habakkuk as the temple; for the Community regarded itself as a spiritual 
temple which superseded the polluted temple at Jerusalem until the time of future 
restoration. The coming of the “glory of Lebanon’’ to the Wilderness, foretold in 
Isa 35 2 and 60 13 may also be meaningful. If there is a play upon the meaning ‘‘white,”’ 
Dan 11 31 is possibly significant, especially since the Essenes stand in the tradition of 
the persecuted Hasidim. Any evidence that the folk of Qumran wore white garments 
would be most welcome; but, to date, this is one of the few items of similarity with the 
Essenes which has not been proved. 

The author recognizes the overall religious background for NT thought, while 
disparaging an overemphasis upon it. Many Essene ideas and practices were of much 
wider currency than the community which produced the scrolls, and it is true that the 
most distinctive Christian doctrines are not to be found in them. Still one must observe 
that Essene ideas, even when taken as merely characteristic of that age, are nonetheless 
significant for NT exposition. Neither should one ignore the emergence of motifs 
which were later to be used in the interpretation of the distinctive Christ event. Gaster 
waxes polemical against direct literary influence of the scrolls upon the NT (and I 
largely agree with him here), but he himself suggests direct literary influence in James 
where there is much less reason for suspecting it than in the Johannine books. 

The composition of this literature occurred when currents of apocalyptic and 
eschatological expectations were deep and swift (as Gaster himself intimates), yet he 
would minimize this element in the Qumran literature. B*’ah¢rtt hay-yémtm is not to 
be translated ‘‘in the last days’’ (or ‘‘at the end of the days’’) but “‘in the future."’ In 
this he follows B. D. Eerdmans (The Religion of Israel (Leiden, 1947], pp. 322 f.). 
Eerdmans’ interpretation can hardly hold for the whole OT (cf. Vriezen, in Supplements 
to Vetus Testamentum, 1, 202), how much less for the Qumran literature! Corollary to 
the foregoing, is the deduction that ‘‘the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel’’ were only 
representative heads of the restored legitimate priestly and royal lines, not individual 
men of eschatological significance. 

Similarly, he argues that the phrase méreh hus-sedeq does not refer to an individual 
“Righteous Teacher’’ but to an office —a position in which Gaster was anticipated 
by Bo Reicke and others. According to Gaster’s interpretation, the Essenes posited a 
series of inspired, priestly biblical interpreters spanning the period from the prophets 
to the times of the Essenes. Hence, one should not attempt to identify the teacher, 
yet curiously he would himself identify the teacher in the Damascus Document with 
Nehemiah, or preferably Ezra, despite the fact that this master is supposed to have 
arisen some 410 years after the Babylonian Exile! Although for popular purposes (?) 
he defines this as ‘‘a kind of ‘apostolic succession,’ " this reliance upon a chain of tradi- 
tion is rabbinic and is strongly reminiscent of Pirqé 'Abét 11. Surely the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha with their apocalyptic and eschatological outlook are the truer frame 
of reference and interpretation. In trying to avoid too ‘‘Christian”’ an interpretation, 
we should not go to the opposite extreme of conforming our texts too closely to Pharisaic 
Judaism where apocalypticism had fallen into a large measure of disfavor. As for the 
meaning of the title méreh has-sedeq, ‘‘Teacher of Righteousness"’ is inadequate (cf. 
New Testament Studies, Nov., 1956, p. 13), but so also is Gaster’s translation ‘‘the 
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teacher who expounds the Law aright.” In fact the Teacher's greatest contribution 
seems to have been not in legal but prophetic interpretation. The title stems from a 
distortion of Joel 223 and Hos 1012, as also the Qaraites recognized, and not from 
Deut 33 9-10, as he avers. The Qumran Community does, however, stand in the priestly 
as well as prophetic tradition. Hence the office of teacher is necessarily that of the 
priest (as with the Sadducees) and not of a trained layman (as usually with the Phar- 
isees). This Essene emphasis upon priesthood is the only safe inference that can be 
made from the presence of Deut 339 f. in 4Q Testimonia. 

These translations of Gaster are beautiful, often very free. In difficult passages 
they may serve variously as helpful or misleading, according to one’s interpretation. 
There are some evidences of undue haste which has resulted in the omission of words 
(as “‘the aged” from the list of infirm on p. 309) or the leaving out of brackets where 
restorations are made. The notes are often helpful, but one is not always sure what the 
author has restored in the lacunae of the text. One of the most helpful aspects of his 
book are the numerous biblical and rabbinic references. It has been said, ‘Some men 
write commentaries, others write paraphrases.’’ To the ordinary reader, the latter are 
much more appealing. Gaster excels as the ‘“‘Moffatt” of the Dead Sea scrolls. He is 
worthy of all honor for his great achievement. 


WILLIAM H. BROWNLEE 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


Die Idee des ewigen und allgemeinen Weltfriedens im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament, 
by Heinrich Gross. Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 1956. Pp. xvii+185. 


The primary purpose of this study is to investigate the biblical ideas and ideals of 
everlasting, universal peace, and to compare them with those current in the Ancient 
Orient in order to learn whether or not they correspond to any significant extent. The 
first part of the book, therefore, takes up the various notions with regard to world 
peace which were in vogue in the Ancient Orient, as far as they can be gleaned from the 
literary documents of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, 


*In case of the Sumerians the author's selection of illustrative texts which is 
restricted to the Dilmun myth, the ‘Golden Age’’ passage, and a three-line citation 
from the Gudea Cylinder A, hardly does justice to the available material. The signif- 
icance of the Dilmun-myth and ‘Golden Age’’ passages for the Sumerian notions of 
peace and “‘paradise” are of course obvious; it is to be carefully noted, however, that I 
had already stressed the fact that Dilmun was a “paradise of the gods,”’ not of mortals, 
and that only a few of its motifs, those which I specifically listed, seemed to have 
parallels in the biblical “paradise” story. But instead of the three-line Gudea passage 
with its partly erroneous transliteration and translation (the verb si-p1 is a well-known 
and frequently used compound where the p1 is to be read sé and not silim, and the 
line has therefore nothing to do with “‘peace’’) he could and should have cited passages 
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and the peoples of Ugarit and of classical antiquity. The main portion of the study, 
however, is devoted to an analysis of the OT views concerning world peace both as a 
hope and a fulfilment, under such general rubrics as ‘‘Ausdrucksformeln,” ‘‘Inhaltliche 
Bestimmungen,”’ ‘‘Herkunft der Motive,” ‘‘Friedensbringer,’”’ ‘‘Erlangung des Friedens 
in der Eschatologie,"’ ‘Bedingungen zur Erlangung und Erhaltung des Weltfriedens.”’ 
A brief final section summarizes the results of the investigation, with special stress on 
the differences between the Hebrew approach to World Peace, and that of the other 
peoples of the Ancient Orient. 

By and large the author tries to be reasonable, logical, and objective in his method- 
ology, although here and there his statements sound more like preaching than learning.’ 
Thus the author is not unjustified in one of his main conclusions that while a ‘“‘Golden 
Age’’ concept was common in the Ancient Orient, only the Hebrews evolved an es- 
chatological, messianic future.s Similarly he is not without some justification in his 
strictures on the approach to biblical studies of the ‘‘Myth-and-Ritual-School,” as 
well as of the ‘‘Uppsala School,” particularly on their exaggerated emphasis on the 
role of the Divine King and the New Year’s Festival in the life and thought of the 
Ancient Orient. On the other hand, the author shows an unfortunate tendency to 
underrate the ethical contributions of the peoples of the Ancient Orient by labeling 
them deprecatingly and misleadingly as products of mythopoeic minds,‘ and to make 
dogmatic statements about qualitative differences between the ethical concepts of the 
Hebrews and pecples about them. To take the Sumerians as an example, the documents 
reveal that they cherished and valued goodness and truth, law and order, justice and 
freedom, wisdom and learning, courage and loyalty, in short, all of man’s most desirable 
virtues and qualities. Even mercy and compassion were treasured and practiced, at 
least in the breach, to judge from the numerous references to special protective treatment 
accorded to the widow, the orphan, the refugee, as well as to the poor and oppressed. 
The step by step development of these ethical values is as difficult to trace for the 
ancient Sumerian culture as it is for our own, but it stands to reason they were evolved 
gradually and painfully over the centuries from the social and cultural experiences of 


from the Sumerian hymns relevant to justice, ethics, and to some extent even peace 
(cf. e. g., SAHG, pp. 94, 101, 104, 106, 122, and 132) as well as such passages as the 
blessings of Sumer and Ur (SM, pp. 59-6@) and the list of me’s (SM, p. 66). 

* Cf. e. g., the excursus on Zion (pp. 128 Jf.) and particularly the last two paragraphs 
of the bopk (pp. 177-78). 

3 For the Sumerians, cf. already my statement in an introductory paragraph to 
the ‘‘Golden Age” passage (FTS, p. 258). While the author’s conclusion that the 
ideal of an eschatological messianic future is a distinct Hebrew development is quite 
justified, at least to judge from the available evidence, his statement that it is beyond 
psychological explanation (ef. e. g., p. 109) is hardly scholarly and unbiased. Note, 
too, that his psychological explanations of the “Golden Age”’ as an ‘‘Urmotiv” common 
to all mankind, and of man’s hope for ‘happy days ahead” as but a reflection of this 
“Urmotiv” are hardly correct. More likely, the “Golden Age’’ idea is a reflection of 
man’s wishful desire for a happy future than vice verse. 

4 For the problems involved, cf. my review article in JCS, II, 39-70, and ‘Sumerian 
Theology and Ethics,’"’ HTR, XXIX, 45-62. 
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the Sumerian people. To be sure, the Sumerians ati -ibuted all the credit for man’s 
high moral qualities and ethical virtues to the gods they worshiped rather than to 
Yahweh. But faith and revelation aside, this hardly makes their ethics less sublime, 
and their ideals less lofty.s - 


SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


5 For Sumerian ethics and morals, cf. now FTS, pp. 97-101 and 147-51. For some 
of the psychological motivations behind the Sumerian cultural and ethical development, 
cf. my forthcoming ‘Rivalry and Superiority: Two Dominant Features of the Sumerian 
Culture Pattern,” Proceedings of the Fifth International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnographic Sciences; ‘‘Love, Hate and Fear: Some Psychological Aspects of 
Sumerian Behaviour,” Festschrift volume for Benjamin Mazar, President of Hebrew 
University; ‘‘Drives, Motives and Values,’ Proceedings of the 24th International 
Congress of Orientalists; ‘“The Sumerians and the World About Them,” Festschrift 
for V. V. Struve of the University of Leningrad. 


NOTICE 


The attention of readers is particularly drawn to a new publication from Canada. 
The Faculties of Theology and Philosophy of the Society of Jesus, Montreal have pub- 
lished a Bibliographie Biblique (Montreal, 1958; no price given). It contains 398 pages 
with over 9,000 references to articles written by Roman Catholic scholars in French, 
English, and Latin during the period 1920-57. Linvited to Roman Catholic publications 
as it is, and regrettably so, it cannot be exhaustive, but this should not be allowed to 
belittle its very real usefulness, perhaps especially to Protestant scholars. The various 
divisions of biblical studies are carefully and exhaustively defined and the appropriate 
publications listed. The reviewer has found it invaluable for its purpose and recom- 
mends it without reservation to biblical students and especially to libraries. 


W. D. D. 
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